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To foster 
understanding and 
Christian unity .. . 








THE 
GREAT PRAYER 


By 


Hugh Ross Williamson 


“To know the prayer which accom- 
panies the action (of the Mass) is to 
know the faith.” Thus the author gives 
a clue to the purpose of this book, a 
work which provides a liturgical and 
historical background for the prayers 
that make up the Canon of the Mass. 


A fine handbook, sound in its ac- 
cordance with Roman Catholic teach- 
ing and pleasantly informal in its 
style, it analyzes the meaning of the 
separate prayers which compose the 
very center of Catholic worship. Of 
timely interest, it is in harmony with 
current liturgical movements in the 
United States. 


Hugh Ross Williamson, a man of 
several careers—journalist, historian, 
editor, and playwright—is an acute 
theologian and philosopher. In The 
Great Prayer, which is an important 
contribution to contemporary religious 
literature, he helps to make the reli- 
gious experience of the Catholic more 
satisfying and efficacious. “. . . of 
value to all students of Christianity.” 
(Library Journal) 

$3.25 


Available at your bookstore or 


The Macmillan €o 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 


Lyre the years that Father Robert 
H. Flood has been teaching poetry 
he has been convinced that he could do 
a better job if he were a poet himself. 
So, he started writing poetry. The Bash- 
ful Chair, a collection of his poems was 
published in 1952. In spite of this, Fa- 
ther Flood prefers to list reading and 
writing poetry as a secondary hobby. 
CHis top-ranking hobby is watching 
trains. ) 

This matter of fact attitude proves 
Father Flood is not a man overawed by 
the movements of the poetic muse. 
Neither is he a man to let deference to 
any real or imagined literary reputation 
get in the way of his expressing a def- 
nite opinion in the reviews he has been 
doing for Books on Trial since April, 
1952. Father Flood’s motto regarding his 
own work and his yardstick for measur- 
ing the work of other Catholic authors 
is “Pious fluff is not enough.” His pub- 
lisher’s announcement that his work is 
definitely not what has been called 
“standard sacerdotal poetry” is proof of 
his own adherence to the rule. 

At present Father Flood is head of 
the department of English and director 
of the library at St. John Fisher College 
in Rochester, New York. His reviews of 
The Last Crusader by Louis de Wohl 
and Beginnings, a collection of the works 
of new Catholic writers, appear in this 
issue. 

A native of Syracuse, New York, -Fa- 
ther Flood has taught at St. Michael’s 
College School in Toronto, Catholic 
Central in Detroit and Aquinas Institute 
in Rochester. He received his Master of 
Library Science degree at The Catholic 
University in Washington. * 
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Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 








“On the side” Father Flood preaches 
retreats and is a speaker on the Com- 
munion breakfast circuit. The hints in 
good baby-sitting that he gives the “post 
high-school girls” in his Cenacle Con- 
vent retreats are the result of his ex- 
periences as “baby-sitter-on” with his sis- 
ter’s three M’s (Michael, Mark and 
Mary Murphy). The children “teach me 
much frequently,” Father Flood tells us. 


Are" other reviewers in this issue: 
Dorothy Dohen (reviewing Father 
Bruckberger’s Toward the Summit) is 
the author of Vocation To Love and 
former editor of Integrity magazine. 

Sister Mary Ambrose, B.V.M. (te- 
viewing Thomas and Marva Belden’s So 
Fell the Angels) is Chairman of the 
History Department at Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago. 

Richard F. Smith, S.J. (reviewing 
Thomas Verner Moore’s The Life of 
Man with God) is Professor of Theol- 
ogy at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kansas. He has the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology from the Gregorian 
University, Rome, and is the translator 
of Journet’s The Wisdom of Faith: An 
Introduction to Theology. 

Anne Cawley Boardman (reviewing 
Philip Caraman’s Saints and Ourselves) 
is the author of the biographies Such 
Love Is Seldom and Good Shepherd's 
Fold. 

Robert L. Meyer (reviewing Alan 
Moorehead’s Gallipoli) was an infantry 
officer in World War II and the Korean 
War. He is on the staff of the public 
information department of the National 
Safety Council where he writes articles 
on industrial and traffic safety for busi- 
ness magazines. 

George A. Cevasco (reviewing St. 
John Ervine’s Bernard Shaw) is working 
on a biography of J. K. Huysmans. He 
is a professor of English at St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn. 

Joseph T. McGloin, S.J. (reviewing 
Hiroshi Noma’s Zone of Emptiness) 
has just finished revisions on Backstage 
Missionary, the tentative title of a book 
about Father Lord which Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy will publish in their Vision 
Book series. Father McGloin, who is 
also author of Happy Holiday and I'll 
Die Laughing, teaches English at Regis 
College in Denver. 
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THE SPIRIT AND FORMS OF PROTESTANTISM 


by Rev. Louis Bouyer, translated by A. V. Littledale. The 
author, a former Protestant minister, presents a lucid 
and penetrating analysis of the fundamental differences 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. $3.75 
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PRINCIPLES OF SACRAMENTAL THEOLOGY 


by Bernard Leeming, S.J. Intended for laymen, as well as for priests 
and Sisters, this book of sacramental theology covers the field com- 
pletely, objectively, clearly, yet not too technically. $6.75 


MORALS IN MEDICINE 


by Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J. Straightforward answers to practical 
situations, written in close collaboration with medical specialists 
and a team of expert theologians. In each problem the author care- 
fully underlines and clarifies the governing theological principles. 


$3.75 


MIAME 


THE HUNGRY SHEEP 
by Sir David Kelly. A hard look at the modern world in which the 


author probes its political and cultural tensions to their ultimate 
sources, A challenging work by an astute political observer. $4.00 





THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THE BIBLE 


by Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm. The exciting story of the 
discovery and classification of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
fragments, together with an evaluation of the light they 
shed on the Old and New Testaments. $1.50 











OMEGA: LAST OF THE BARQUES 


by Frederick D. Wilhelmsmen. Unforgettable adventure, together 
with philosophic reflections, narrating a journey on the last commer- 
cial square-rigged sailing vessel left upon the sea. Soon $3.00 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE 


by Rev. James MacLoughlin. A summary of instructions which give 
in a small compass all that a Catholic ought to know about his 
faith. The book is useful for classroom and catechetical instruction, 
as well as for spiritual conferences and occasional talks. $3.75 


THE SPIRIT OF JOY 

by Enrique Albiol, C.M., translated by B. T. Buckley, C.M. Fifty 
joy-giving reflections on a variety of subjects of spiritual import. 
This is reading and meditative material that is at once enlightening 
and inspirational. 





ST. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF THE 

GENTILES 

by Justo Perez de Urbel, O.S.B., translated by Paul Bar- 

rett, O.F.M. A skillful portrait of St. Paul the man, the 

saint, the theologian, the writer and the missionary. 
Soon $4.50 











MARCH TILL THEY DIE 


by Rev. Philip Crosbie. The author’s personal account of more than 
three years of captivity in Communist North Korea. A document of 
inhumanity and heroism that should inform, inspire, and horrify 
every citizen of the free world. Soon $3.50 


GUIDANCE FOR RELIGIOUS 

by Gerald Kelly, S.J. A valuable guide to the solution of many com- 
mon difficulties encountered by religious in their efforts towards 
perfection. 


ANGLICAN ORDERS 
by Anthony Stephenson, S.J. An impartial and concise discussion 


of the validity of Anglican Orders from the theological point of Map 
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THE EMBATTLED—A Novel of the Spanish Cival War 
by Javier Martin Artajo, translated by Daniel Crabb. The intensely 
human drama of heroism and cowardice of a group of Spaniards 
deeply involved in the tragedy of their Civil War. Illustrated by 
Antonio Cobos. Soon $4.00 





THE FIRST JESUIT—St. Ignatius Loyola 


by Mary Purcell, with a Foreword by John LaFarge, S.J. 
Miss Purcell’s book is an eminently readable biography 
that will stand as one of the best lives of Ignatius written 
to date, Soon $5.00 











LITTLE STEPS TO GREAT HOLINESS—Conferences 
for Religious 

by Rev. Ciiarles Hugo Doyle. A companion volume to The Leaven of 
Holiness developing the favorite theme of the Little Flower that 


sanctity can be attained by proper concentration on what appears to 
Soon $3.50 


be the trivial. 





ATHENAGORAS, EMBASSY FOR THE CHRISTIANS, 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


Translated by Joseph Il. Crehan, S.J. The first treatise, written about 
the year 177, is a refutation of the charges made against the Chris- 
tians by the pagans. The second is a reasoned defense of the dogma 
of the resurrection of the dead, Ancient Christian Writers, Volume 
23. Soon $3.25 


LOVE THE LORD THY GOD 


by Louis Colin, €.SS.R., translated by Donald Attwater. Drawing 
from Scripture, the lives of the saints, and eminent spiritual writers, 
the author gives a searching analysis of the command that we are to 
love God above all things. Soon $3.50 





LAY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH—A Study 
for a Theology of the Laity 

by Yves M. J. Congar, O.P., translated by Donald Att- 
water, with a Foreword by The Most Rev. Robert J. 
Dwyer, Bishop of Reno. With clarity and precision the 
author shows the importance of the laity’s participation 


in the mission of the Church and points out exactly what 
their function is. ' Soon $6.50 











PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 


by Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by Francis P. Dinneen, SJ. A 
thorough investigation of the essence of the Catholic priesthood—its 
inner meaning, the conflict with worldliness, its tensions. Soon $5.50 


A HISTORY. OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


by Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. 
A panoramic, one-volume history of the Church from the earliest 
times to the present day. Soon $4.75 





THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
AMERICA 


by John A. Hardon, S.J. Based entirely upon authorita- 
tive Protestant sources, Father Hardon presents the his- 
tory, doctrine, ritual, church organization and statistics 
of the fifteen major Protestant churches in America, as 
well as of the many minor denominations. Soon $5.00 
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What’s New 


ABBE 3a / 
PIERRE | 


~ 
SPEAKS — f 


y 
Abbe Pierre begins with an . 
account of his work with the ss \\ 
destitute and how he came ) 
to undertake it. Everyone YY ) j 
else may think the amount / if 
this one small priest has ac- J J 


complished astonishing: he 

regards it as a mere flea-bite. His future plans, which 
even he admits, are large, are told in a selection of his 
speeches. Illustrated with very striking eases x 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
IN ANTIQUITY 


by H. I. Marrou 


Everyone with any interest in the history of education 
will find this book irresistible. The author, who is Pro- 
fessor of Early Christian History at the Sorbonne, writes 
on every aspect of education as it evolved under Greece 
and Rome. What children learned, what the earliest 
form of college education was like, how early some 
“modern” problems first appeared. $7.50 


THE END OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


by Romano Guardini 


“Man today has dropped history as a ship drops its pilot 
... from henceforth we sail in darkness. .. .“” And what 
Guardini sees in this darkness ahead is a new and more 
terrible version of the old battle between Christ and anti- 
Christ. Not a gay outlook perhaps, but no one could 
call it dull. $2.75 


BEGINNINGS 
Prose and Verse 


by New Catholic Writers 
With an Introduction by Dan Herr 
If there IS a new Graham Greene or Gerard Manley 
Hopkins in the making, you may spot him among the 
50-odd new writers in this book! Even if there isn’t, you 
will have fun with this pleasant mixture of short stories 
and verse, seasoned with a few essays. $3.50 


Order from any bookstore 


These books are much more fully described in the current 
Trumpet. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, send a 
card to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
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New York 3 








If you want to he different 


you can give 


1 PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR TREE 
2 TURTLE DOVES 
3 FRENCH HENS 
4 CALLING BIRDS 
5 GOLD RINGS 
6 GEESE ALAYING 
7 SWANS ASWIMMING 
8 MAIDS AMILKING 
9 LADIES DANCING 
10 LORDS ALEAPING 
11 PIPERS PIPING 
12 DRUMMERS DRUMMING 


If you want. to he practical 
you should give 


A THOMAS MORE GIFT CERTIFICATE 


Something that everyone can use, issued in 
any amount of $3.00 or more and sent via 
special card anywhere in the country. Lets 
your friends choose the book they want most 
for Christmas—solves all gift problems. 





Jnl THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 














Send a $ __. Gift certificate (amount enclosed) to: 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
City Zone —— State 





Sign special card 








My name 


Address 








City - Zone —_— State 
(For additional names use separate sheet) 
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Just hubli héd / Q more Image Books — fiction, history, 


inspiration, theology, biography= in inexpensive editions 


Cy, 


“",.. making the world’s finest Catholic literature available to all." 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 
John Henry Cardinal Newman with an introduction by nine | 
Hughes. The definitive edition of the great cardinal’s super 
spiritual autobiography. 95¢ 


THE PATH TO ROME 
Hilaire Belloc. Delightful tale of a most unusual pilgrimage 
on foot to Rome. Charmingly illustrated by the author, one 
43 the Fog Catholic writers of the 20th century. (Orig. 
3.75) 8 


THE NEW iene 
Official Catholic Edition. Newly translated into English under 
the s a of the Archconfraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. pages. 95¢ 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE 
Louis Hémon. A novel of French Canadian life, justly called 
an idyllic epic. (Orig. $3.50) 65¢ 


SAINT AMONG THE HURONS 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J. Stirring, inspiring story of St. Jean 
de Brébeuf, famed American martyr of the earliest frontier 
days. (Orig. $3.75) 95¢ 


A HANDBOOK OF CATHOLIC FAITH 
Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, Rev. S. Jelsma, Rev. A. Van De 
Lisdonk. Edited by Rev. John Greenwood. A complete sum- 
mary of every aspect of Catholic doctrine and practice. 520 
pages. (Orig. $4.75) $1.35 


SORROW BUILT A BRIDGE 
Katherine Burton. The biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
daughter — her conversion to Catholicism, and her great, 
humanitarian work as the founder of a religious order. 
(Orig. $3.75) 75¢ 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH 


(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 
Book Three: Providence. St. Thomas Aquinas. Newly trans- 
lated, with an introduction and notes by Vernon J. Bourke. 
The third book, published in 2 parts, of the new translation 
of St. Thomas ‘Aquinas’ magnificent classic. Part 1 contains 
chapters 1 to 83; part 2, chapters 84 to 163. (Also ag ag ms 
> veg? -bound, library editions at $2.50 each.) Part 1, 85¢; 
‘art 


pousepay 1 MAGE soos 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


Already published THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED PRIEST 


John Gerard. Intro. by Graham Greene. Gardiner, S.J. 65¢ 


Thomas & Kempis. Intro. by Harold C. 





(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 

BERNADETTE AND LOURDES 

Michel de Saint-Pierre. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 
BROTHER PETROC’S RETURN 

S.M.C. (Orig. $2.50) 50¢ 

THE CHURCH SPEAKS TO THE MODERN WORLD 
The Social Teachings of Leo XII! 

Edited by Etienne Gilson. 95¢ 

DAMIEN THE LEPER 

John’ Farrow. (Orig.$3. 00) 65¢ 

THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST 
Georges Bernanos. (Orig. $4.00) 65¢ 
EDMUND CAMPION 

Evelyn Waugh. (Orig. $3.75) 65¢ 

THE EVERLASTING MAN 

G. K. Chesterton. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 
FATHER MALACHY’S MIRACLE 

Bruce Marshall. (Orig. $2.50) 65¢ 

A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT 

John Henry Newman, Intro. Etienne Gilson. 95¢ 
HUMBLE POWERS 

Paul Horgan. 65¢ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE 
St. Francis de Sales, (Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 
JOYCE KILMER’S ANTHOLOGY OF 
CATHOLIC POETS $1.25 

LIFT UP YOUR HEART 

Fulton J. Sheen. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 


' LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN: 


The Story of LaSalette 
John S. Kennedy. (Orig. $3.00) 65¢ 
MR. BLUE 


Myles Connolly. (Orig. $2.50) 50¢ 

ON THE TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH 
(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 

St. Thomas Aquinas. Book One: God 

—tTranslated by Anton C. Pegis 85¢ 

Book Two: Creation—Tr. James F. Anderson 95¢ 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA 

William Thomas Walsh. (Orig. $3.50) 65¢ 
PARENTS, CHILDREN AND THE FACTS OF LIFE 
Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R. (Orig. $3.00) 65¢ 
PEACE OF SOUL 

Fulton J. Sheen. (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 

THE PERFECT JOY OF ST. FRANCIS 

Felix. Timmermans. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 














































A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Philip Hughes. (Orig. $3.75) 85¢ 
THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 
Edited by John A. O'Brien. (Orig. $2.75) 65¢ 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIS! 
Jorg (Orig. $4.00) 95¢ 





SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS 

G. K. Chesterton. (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 
SAINTS FOR OUR TIMES 

Theodore Maynard, (Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 
THE SIGN OF JONAS 

Thomas Merton. (Orig. $3.50) $:i¢ 
THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM 

Karl Adam. (Orig. $3.75) 75¢ 
STORIES OF OUR CENTURY 

BY CATHOLIC AUTHORS 

Edited by John Gilland Brunini and 
Francis X. Connolly. (Orig. $3.00) 85¢ 
STORM OF GLORY: The Story of 
St. Therese of Lisieux 

John Beevers. (Orig. $3.00) 65¢ 

A WATCH IN THE NIGHT 

Helen C. White. (Orig. $5.00) 95¢ 
THE WORLD’S FIRST LOVE 

Fulton J. Sheen. (Orig. $3.50) 75¢ 





Cloristucas 
Giht Suggestions 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC for 1957 


Except for the telephone book, no 
volume is so useful nor so frequent- 
ly consulted. Gift card on request. 

704 pp., $2.00; cloth, $2.50 


TEN COMMANDMENTS RECORD. 
The basic rulings of each Com- 
mandment in catchy verse set to 
singable tunes. The Sacraments 
similarly handled on reverse side. 
Invaluable gift for small children, 
parents, teachers. 33 rpm. L.P. 
$3.98 


THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES, by Theo- 
dore Maynard. Each of the fifteen 
decades given its proper historical 
and Scriptural framework. The 
meaning and beauty of the Rosary 
in blank verse by the distinguished 


Catholic poet. 
72 pp., $1.00 


YOUNG GIRL OF FRANCE, by Fred- 
erick Cook. Joan of Arc, and four 
other saints, come alive for 9-to-12 
readers. Illustrated. 

124 pp., $2.00 


TREASURE OF THE MOHAWKS, by 
Teri Martini. The girl who may one 
day be the first American Indian 
saint charmingly presented for 8-to- 
11 year olds.” Illustrated. . 


128 pp., $2.00 


KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI, by Eva K. 
Betz. Warm, dramatic story of Da- 
mien the leper for 10-to-14 year 
olds. Illustrated. 

166 pp., $2.50 


Ask for Special Book Lists. 
Dept. 4-2382 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
| PATERSON, N.J. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





ADDED INFORMATION 


Editor: Gerd A. Gillhoff suggests (Books on 
Trial, August-September) that I might have 
read the story “Eine Abelsberger Katz” by 
Peter Rosegger and got the idea for my story 
“Death of a Favorite.” No, I have not heard 
of this story and, being unable to read Ger- 
man, must remain in ignorance of it unless 
there is a translation. 

The bare bones of my story I had from a 
friend, and he had them from life in Min- 
nesota. A couple of years passed before I 
found a way to write the story, and I have 
notes to prove this. When “Death of a Fa- 
vorite” was first published in 1950, I learned 
from this friend that he had heard that there 
was a famous story—famous in Europe—which 
had certain resemblances to it. But he could 
tell me no more, and thought it might be a 
legend, and not a written story. 

I am happy to know of the existence of 
“Eine Abelsberger Katze,” and hope I won't 
have to learn German to read it. My thanks 
to Gerd A. Gillhoff for tying up some loose 
ends. 

J. F. Powers 


St. Cloud, Minn. 


TO SUM UP... 


Editor: Regarding the title controversy Cif 
you're not too tired of it), it would seem to 
me that the essence of the discussions is 
whether or not the title Books on Trial is a 
true reflection of the intentions of the editors. 
Father Lucey, S.J., and reader Ann Rutan 
think it is. Others including this writer (a 
reader who mastered her dislike of the title to 
become an enthusiastic promoter for BOT) 
think it does not. To continue the legal 
phraseology, begun with the title Books on 
Trial and used by Father Lucey and Miss 
Rutan in their letters (“trial by supposedly 
competent judges,” “presentation and exami- 
nation of facts and arrival at a just verdict”) 
exactly what are books being accused of? 
Imagine the effect on the prospective reading 
public of a magazine entitled Architecture on 
Trial. One could go on accusing all the arts 
and then start on the elements. Except in the 
case when a reviewer must point out salacious 
material or invalid doctrinal conclusions in 
certain fields, is it not the function of the 
reviewer (by right of his supposed knowledge 
of craftsmanship, literary principles and moral 
values) to present the qualities of a book in 
such a way that the reader can decide for 
himself whether or not he wants to read it? 
. . . It is the connotation, implied in the 
title Books on Trial, that literature in gen- 
eral stands accused and must be tried, which 








would seem to be repulsive to some present 
and prospective readers. It is true that despite 
his dislike or approval of the title, the reader 
who loves BOT will remain constant, but it 
is the prospective reader (and advertiser) un- 
aware that the intellectual content of the mag- 
azine is belied rather than reflected by its 
seemingly anti-intellectual title who is far 
more likely to be attracted spontaneously by 
a change, rather than deviously and _ labori- 
ously, as at present. 

Apve.awwe G. UNGERLAND 

Flushing, New York 


Editor: I cannot say how emphatically I agree 
with Ralph L. Woods. My husband has been 
getting Books on Trial off and on for over a 
year, and I had never looked at it until the 
other day—because I had assumed, as a result 
of its title, that it was some kind of listing- 
with-scolding-comments-on-books. I expected 
to see books “rated” as unobjectionable (all 
the utterly innocuous ones), objectionable in 
part (all the stimulating ones), wholly ob- 
jectionable (most of the non-Catholic ones). 
Instead, when I conquered the prejudice the 
title evoked, I opened it and found what I 
think is a magnificent magazine, which every 
educated Catholic should read regularly and 
which (except for the scolding-sounding title) 
they should proudly show and quote to their 
intelligent non-Catholic friends who think 
that all Catholics are illiterate and pharasa- 
lw we 
Joan ULaNnov 
New York, N.Y. 


Editor: For several months I have been with- 
out Books on Trial and am horrified to find 
in a current issue that there is a hint of dis- 
agreements and change of title. I found your 
title troublesome years ago but it grows into 
one’s mind like The Saturday Evening Post, 
etc., which have as little current sense if one 
insists upon strict interpretations. ° 
‘S. Hayes 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Although we regret the unpleasant conno- 
tation which the title Books on Trial has in 
the minds of some of our readers (and pros- 
pective readers), we have decided for the time 
being, at least, to hold to it. Thanks to the 
many readers who gave us their opinions on 
the subject. For those who may wonder, the 
number of letters were almost exactly equal 
for and against the proposed change.—Editor 


THANK YOU 


Editor: Books on Trial is probably the one 
Catholic review magazine worthy of classifica- 
tion with The Saturday Review and the re- 
view sections of the “quality” magazines and 
the major newspapers such as the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune. The liberal, ob- 
jective and intellectual quality of Books on 
Trial establishes it as one. of the outstanding 
literary reviews in the country. My own lim- 
ited experience in the review field—newspaper 
and magazine—is hardly a qualification for dog- 
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How | Learned To Write Novels 


A FEW YEARS ago | journeyed back to 
the little college from which long 
ago I graduated, not, alas, cum laude, to 
be awarded an honorary degree. (As far 
as I know I am the only novelist the 
college numbers among its alumni. | 
suppose that the faculty and trustees felt 
that sooner or later they had to do some- 
thing about me!) The college and the 
village in which it is situated lie in a 
green fold of the West Virginia hills. 
The grim old preacher who founded 
them had an eye for landscape. The col- 
lege buildings stand on a gentle green 
eminence whose slopes are still partly 
covered with lordly oaks. A beautiful lit- 
tle river winds in and out of the village 
which sprawls at the foot of the hill. 

I still have a few friends in the vil- 
lage. Any one of them would have been 
glad to meet my train, or I could have 
hired a cab to drive the fifteen miles 
which lie between the village and the 
near-by “steel town.” But my journey 
was, in a sense, a journey back into the 
past. I chose to approach the village the 
way I had first come upon it. In my day 
that was by way of a trolley car called 
“The Mountain Canary” from its habit 
of flying off its track under the impact 
of the huge boulders that now and then 
slid down the mountain-sides. But the 
roads have been widened and tunnels 
have been cut through the hills. The bus 
I rode out on proceeded as smoothly as 
if it were rolling through city streets, so 
smoothly that I decided that here was 
a chance to catch up on some of the 
chores I had left unfinished in my hur- 
ried departure. I opened my briefcase 
and got out some papers: | was teaching 
a class in creative writing at a metro- 
politan university that year. (I have 
taught classes in creative writing in 
many colleges and universities and al- 
ways with a few soul-searchings. It 
would be all right, I always think, if the 
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students would only try to read creative- 
ly, but they “want to write” . . . “What?” 
a critic I know sometimes asks brutally.) 

The first type-script on top of my heap 
was a story—at least she called it a story 
—by a young woman who holds the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts from one of our 
most famous women’s colleges, a Mas- 
ter’s degree from another. She had asked 
for a conference the day before I left the 
city; she said that she wanted me to give 
her my opinion of her prose style. 

The teaching of classes in creative 
writing has a tendency to shorten the 
temper. Or it may have been the fact 
that I had been up late the night before, 
packing, and reading stories that should 
have been handed in weeks ago, that 
made me exclaim without the usual 
“tactful” preamble: “How can you have 
a prose style when you can’t write a 
grammatical sentence?” 

She looked at me blankly. I let my 
finger fall at random on one of the sen- 
tences in the first page of her “story.” 
The sentence had no predicate. She did 
not seem to know what a predicate was 
but readily agreed that the sentence 
would have been better if it had had 
one. She insisted, however, that the rest 
of the story was “not like that.” We 
turned to the second page and found 
four unattached participles, five pro- 
nouns which did not agree with their 
antecedents, three transitive verbs which 
had no objects and—but I spare the read- 
er. 
The fourth, seventh and eighth pages 
(chosen at random) yielded as rich a 
harvest of errors in grammar. The young 
Master of Arts burst into tears. “Why 
didn’t anyone tell me this before?” she 
asked. That is a question I have been 





Caroline Gordon’s most recently pub- 
lished novel is “The Malefactors.” 


pondering ever since I began teaching 
classes in—well, let’s just say those 
classes in which I talk about novels and 
short stories. But I had no answer for 
her. She begged me to go over her type- 
script and point out every error she had 
made. Like a fool, 1 had agreed to do so, 
but I might as well have promised to 
pick every flea off a dog’s back. I laid her 
typescript aside and tried another story. 

Its author was still in college. I some- 
times thought that she had a talent for 
writing fiction, but none of her stories 
ever “came off.” Her conceptions were 
vital and original and she had a feeling 
for form, but she had no command of 
the language. Her sentences, when they 
were not downright ungrammatical, 
were ill-constructed and she consistently 
“over-wrote.” 

She had often told me that it was her 
ambition to express herself “fully.” She 
was going to the country that summer, 
she said, and “just write and write and 
write.” I suppressed a shudder as I re- 
flected that, come fall, I would doubt- 
less be expected to read every one of 
those words that she would write and I 
suggested that some of her time might 
profitably be given over to reading. She 
asked me what I thought she ought to 
read. I cast back in my memory and con- 
cluded that my own prose style, such as 
it is, had benefited considerably from 
exposure in early youth to Thucydides’ 
sentences and I recommended that she 
read The Peloponnesian War, pointing 
out that a few sentences puzzled out for 
oneself mean more, in the end, than the 
finest translations ever made. She said, 
“Oh, but I'd have to study Greek to do 
that.” I agreed that in order to read Thu- 
cydides in the original she would have 
to learn a little Greek grammar. She 
shook her pretty head. She would never _ 
be able to do that, she said. She had had 
one year of Greek in college but hadn’t 
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cared to go on with it “when there are 
so many subjects that are more im- 
portant these days.” 

“What about going on with it now 
that you see it may be of use to you?” I 
asked and before I knew it was launched 
on my favorite argument, (a) that one 
cannot develop a decent prose style un- 
less one knows the grammar of one’s na- 
tive language, (b) that the best way to 
learn English grammar is by the study of 
the dead languages in which its roots 
are embedded, Latin and Greek. (I feel 
sure that knowledge of Middle English 
is also of great value to the professional 
writer, but nobody ever pointed that out 
to me when I was young.) 

The student of English grammar is, it 
seems to me, in somewhat the same case 
as the young surgeon who must learn 
anatomy from the dissection of cadavers 
before he is allowed to try his skill on 
the living body. The medical schools, I 
understand, still provide cadavers for 
their students to dissect. We are not so 
kind to our English majors. In many of 
our educational institutions it is possible 
to receive the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy without knowing a word of Latin 
or Greek! 

My friend’s face took on the expres- 
sion one gets to know well if one is rash 
enough to offer advice to the young. In- 
terpreted freely, it means, “Let the old 
girl rave!” 

I stopped talking and opened the copy 
of James Joyce’s Dubliners, which lay 
always on my desk, and analyzed the 
structure of one of the paragraphs in his 
great story, “The Dead.” I pointed out 
that it was composed almost entirely 
of “periodic” sentences, with the “loose” 
sentence used occasionally, for the sake 
of variety, and then only in the middle 
of a paragraph. (Her paragraphs consist- 
ed almost wholly of anacoluthons!) I 
pointed out, too, an onomatopaeic effect 
which the brilliant critic and teacher, 
William Troy, had once pointed out to 
me: the effective use Joyce makes at the 
end of the story of a device which he 
must have learned from Greek rhetoric, 
called, if I remember aright, chiasmus: 
“. .. falling faintly . . . faintly falling 
. .. on all the living and the dead.” 

She was impressed. I could see that. 
But only for a moment. She shook her 
head again and said that she wished 
somebody had told her “all those things 
before it was too late.” I asked her how 
old she was. She said that she was 
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twenty-one. I did not remind her of the 
fact that Thomas Jefferson began the 
study of Greek in his eighties, keeping 
his books on the mantel shelf in the din- 
ing room and using the ten or fifteen 
minutes it took the family to assemble 
for breakfast for study. I did not tell her, 
either, of the vigorous octogenarian I 
know in a university town who began 
the study of Italian when she was seven- 
ty because she wanted to read Dante. I 
knew that it was no good telling her any- 
thing. She was right. For her it was too 
late. 

I shut my brief case and was reflect- 
ing sourly that nowadays a class in crea- 
tive writing always seemed to turn into 
a course in Freshman composition, when 
the young man in the seat across the 
aisle leaned forward and with a bright 
smile, said, “I bet you never saw any- 
thing like that before!” 

I looked out of the window and saw 
with delight that the landscape, in spite 
of the passage of all those years, was 
singularly unchanged: low, green hills, 
with fertile coves between them, and 
everywhere the glint of water; the Buf- 
falo, as the lovely stream is called, takes 
a serpentine way through that region. 

The object to which the young man 
was directing my attention was a swing- 
ing bridge that spanned the stream at 
a place where it was unusually wide. He 
told me—I later found that he was a 
member of the Junior class and that his 
home was in Brooklyn—that if I would 
“keep my eye peeled” I would see an- 
other bridge almost as good a few miles 
farther on. 

I assured him that I would keep my 
eye peeled but when we came to the 
next bridge he had to lean over and 
touch my arm to call my attention to it. 
My eye had turned inward. I was back 
in the past, at the beginning of my 
Freshman year, riding out to the college 
for the first time on “the Mountain 
Canary.” 


WAS BROUGHT up on a tobacco farm in 

Kentucky. A swinging bridge across 
a stream can never be for me the novelty 
it was to the student from Brooklyn. I 
doubt if I even noticed the beauty of 
the landscape that day. I was too pre- 
occupied with my own thoughts, which 
were on the gloomy side—the college girl 
of today might find them ludicrous. I 
was worried, I remember quite clearly, 
about the protases and apodoses of Greek 





syntax. I feared—with good reason, it 
turned out—that I was weak in them. 

My education was deplorable, accord- 
ing to modern standards. My father, a 
transplanted Virginian, conducted an 
old-fashioned classical school for boys in 
a town thirteen miles from the farm 
which we all thought of as. our real 
home. He apparently concerned himself 
with my education as little as the prover- 
bial shoemaker concerns himself with his 
own children’s shoes. I was not required 
to attend formal classes but there were 
certain things that I was supposed to 
learn, with less fuss than other children, 
I suppose, because I was the child of a 
schoolmaster. I cannot remember when 
I began the study of Latin grammar but 
I know that under my mother’s or fa- 
ther’s desultory tutelage I was reading 
Caesar's Gallic Wars by the time I was 
eight. I did not begin the study of Greek 
grammar until I was ten. I can place the 
time because I remember that summer 
my older brother who thought I was 
quite a sluggard, refused to hitch up 
the pony unless I conjugated a Greek 
verb. (Later on I learned how to hitch 
up the pony myself. One reason, per- 
haps, that I am so weak in that middle 
voice! ) 

My father had come out to “the west,” 
as the old-fashioned Virginian called 
Kentucky and Tennessee, as tutor in my 
mother’s family and had married his pu- 
pil when she was seventeen. My mother, 
having married so early, had never had 
an opportunity to go to college. She was 
a blue-stocking, nevertheless. I think she 
may have envied me when I went off to 
college at the age of seventeen. How- 
ever, she had done her best to prepare 
me for the momentous event. Early in 
the summer she had handed me White’s 
First Greek Grammar, telling me that it 
was my task to master it before the term 
opened. I don’t think I missed a dance 
or a swim that summer but I did “bone” 
away at odd intervals until the end of 
the summer when, just as I reached the 
protases and apodoses, my mother in- 
formed me that in addition to mastering 
White’s First Greek, I must translate the 
whole of Zenophon’s Anabasis. I was not 
particularly disconcerted by this news. I 
had been reading excerpts from the Ana- 
basis all summer in my grammar and 
had got so I rather liked the stuff. 

Yet I was in for a surprise when I 
reached the little college tucked away in 

(Continued on page 160) 
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UNCHARTED TERRITORY 


The Priest 
and the Outsider 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


yt CuristopHeR Ho xtis’ house in 

London recently an author of 
twenty-four made his debut. Among the 
company were Father Martin D’Arcy 
and Monsignor Ronald Knox. Intellects 
crackled, and it could be said that sym- 
pathies swam together. Only later, the 
young man reports, “did they realize that 
the Master I referred to was the late 
George Bernard Shaw .. .” 

This snippet of news was too good 
for the English evening papers to pass 
over; a few weeks back the morning 
dailies had “scooped” the thesis of J he 
Outsider* in popular form—and here 
was a means for reprisal, a detail-around 
which to build a gossipy yet confiding 
article about the author. Colin Wilson, 
it appeared, was the son of a Midland 
shoe-maker; until recently he had lived 
the life of a Soho bum, getting what 
work he could as a washer-up and sleep- 
ing at night on Hampstead Heath. 
Within less than a year’s turning, how- 
ever, the same young man has 4000 
pounds (about $12,000) in the bank, a 
book in its tenth edition, and every hos- 
tess in Mayfair ready with her diary. In 
such a transformation lay all the ele- 
ments of the success story—save that this 
time it was not a local but a literary boy 
making good. 


An obvious comparison might be with 


George Orwell. Yet whereas Orwell's 
down and out days in Paris and London 
had been willingly self-imposed, in Mr. 
Wilson’s case it had been rather more 
that “beggers can’t be choosers.” The 
wave of Etonian writers which swept 
England during the thirties is on the 


* Tue Outsimwer, by Colin Wilson. 288 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4. 
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ebb; in its place has come a new wave 
from the redbrick provincial universities 
and the redbrick villas of the thirties. In 
America they have been called by Mr. 
Seymour Krim “the poor sod school;” 
certainly the emergence all over London 
of coffee bars during the fifties has pro- 
vided a place where “these provincials 
and artisans may meet.” In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the cof- 
fee houses used to be known as penny 
universities: there is a sense in which 
the historian might with advantage 
stretch that parallel to the contemporary 
scene, 

At the age of twenty-four, in any pe- 
riod, talent always appears prodigal. The 
young men who used to hop across the 
Channel to drink absinthe and discuss 
“arms for Spain” have now been super- 
ceded by scores of potential poets, artists 
and writers who spend their evenings on 
seats as narrow as the slats of the old 
third class carriages to Barcelona, while 
the plastic beakers before them grow 
cold. Every season there are many cas- 
ualties because literary deaths are also 
prodigal. There is not the sticking-power 
—and two-thirds of talent is sticking- 
power—the ability to persevere whatever 
the odds and so banish the black clouds 
of despair or disparagement. Mr. Som- 
erset Maugham has never tired of re- 
peating the advice that a writer must 
learn to paper his study with rejection 
slips. This is a sentiment with which 
many have agreed as they have talked 
late into the night; but the next day, as 
others buy the drinks, their minds burst 
with either a choreography to revolu- 
tionize ballet or a style that will out- 
Joyce every experimental novel; the pot 
of glue remains unbought. Years later, 





Colin Wilson: “’The poor sod schoo 





their masterpieces still unproduced, a 
few survive to contribute a little dyspep- 
tic criticism to the smaller quarterlies 
and magazines; but over their niggling 
notices hangs a stale taste of ulcers, too 
much drink and bad breath. Over Mr. 
Wilson they have literally breathed their 
worst; in turn they have imputed his ac- 
curacy, his style, his age. “He should 
have waited until he was thirty .. . , he 
would have written better .. . , he would 
have known more.” Such is the sum to- 
tal of their attack. In fact, it is notice- 
able for the most part in England that 
it has been the daily press which has 
best evaluated the significance of The 
Outsider: the literary editor and his re- 
viewers sometimes lose touch with the 
reality beyond books. Perhaps it is the 
highly symptomatic nature of Mr. Wil- 
son’s enquiry which has caught the in- 
terest of the feature editors and their 
reporters, persuading them to treat it as 
news. 

The Outsider, by Mr. Wilson’s termi- 
nology, is a man who finds ordinary 
bourgeois life meaningless. So for Bar- 
busse’s hero in L’Enfer (the study with 
which the first chapter begins) “Death 
. . . [becomes] the most important of all 
ideas.” Or in the Outsider’s search to 
find a meaning, a typical Hemingway 
character prays: “Hail nothing, full of 
nothing, nothing is with thee.” “Men die 
like animals” so that a premium is set on 

(Continued on page 158) 
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The dance mask reproduced at the top of 
the page is a traditional piece of African 
wood carving from Yorubaland, West Af- 
rica, now in the possession of the British 
Museum. The wood panel “Jesus Meets His 
Mother’ (above) shows how the traditional 
style is being used to depict Christian 
themes by the Yorubaland carvers. . This 
panel is one station of a complete Way of 
the Cross. 
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Africans have used panel carvings 
for centuries to decorate their build- 
ings, but the statues, such as St. 
Francis preaching to the birds 


(above) and the Three Kings (be- 
low), are somewhat of an experi- 
ment. The kings are decorated with 
intricate beadwork. 

















CHRISTIAN ART IN AFRICA 





The Wood Carvers of Oye-ekiti 


4 Is NOT reasonable to expect an Afri- 
can to worship God in a neo-Gothic 
church, to sing European hymns, and to 
be inspired by reproductions of Fra An- 
gelico or Michelangelo. These foreign 
trappings make Christianity appear to 
him something not meant for Africa. 
And the African draws the conclusion 
that his own cultural traditions are mis- 
understood or despised. 

For fifty years the Holy See has been 
laying the strongest emphasis on the 
need to accept and use local indigenous 
artistic traditions, however peculiar and 
bizarre they may appear to the West- 
erner. Peculiar and bizarre—these may 
seem hardly strong enough words, to 
some readers, to describe the carvings il- 
lustrated here. But to one with a knowl- 
edge of West African art, the headpiece 
or mask will be recognized as a specially 
fine example of traditional wood carving. 
The other illustrations demonstrate re- 
markable attempts to use this native style 
for the expression of Christian themes. 
They are the more striking for having 
been achieved under the supervision of 
a European missionary. 

Many miles inland, far from the mill- 
ing crowds of Lagos where every na- 
tionality and every religion mixes under 
the tropical sky, African tribes continue 
to live a largely traditional rural life. In 
these upland villages, halfway between 
the sweating heat of the coast and the 
treacherous climate of the mountains, 
native carvers can still be found work- 
ing in the traditional styles. Above all 
they may be found in Yorubaland; in 
the villages of this great tribe which oc- 
cupies so much of. the western part of 
Western Nigeria. 

In the little village of Oye-ekiti, a 
young Irish missionary of the Society 
of African Missions gathered together a 
number of native craftsmen, wood carv- 
ers, weavers and workers in beads, and 
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encouraged them to work on Christian 
themes. The effort was part of an at- 
tempt to present the faith to the Afri- 
cans in a more integrated fashion, and 
to provide an education covering the 
whole of life instead of only preparing 
them to earn a salary in an office of the 
civil service or a foreign trading concern. 

The wood panel, “Jesus Meets His 
Mother,” is one of a complete set of Sta- 
tions of the Cross. It is carved in au- 
thentic Yoruba style. Such panels are 
often carved for the doors of important 
buildings and bas relief is also used in 
the same way to decorate the poles 
which stand in the center of the native 
mud houses. Panels are also used on pil- 
lars which stand on each side of the door- 
way of a house. 

The work of the carvers at the Catho- 
lic mission has become well known in 
Nigeria. In 1953, the king of Ife, the 
religious center of Yorubaland, was 
searching for Yoruba carvers to make 
pillars and eight doors for his throne 
room. The carvers at the mission re- 
ceived the commission. The subjects to 
be carved were the traditional mytho- 
logical themes, but permission was 
granted for Christian themes to be in- 
cluded. The central pair of doors tell 
stories from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The Christian message was built 
into one of the centers of paganism in 
Nigeria. Another recent commission for 
these carvers has been the furniture for 
the new House of Assembly at Western 
Nigeria’s capital, Ibadan, the biggest all- 
African town, with 700,000 population. 

The other illustrations show carvings 
of St. Francis preaching to the birds, 
and of the three wise men. These latter 
are decorated with bead work. The 
statues are something more of an experi- 
ment than are the panels, but the form 


is still a traditional one. The African — 


carver is frequently asked to produce 


somewhat similar forms for use either as 
pagan statues, “fetiches” as they have 
been incorrectly dubbed by Westerners, 
or as headpieces and masks. The tradi- 
tional dance mask shown here is now 
in the possession of the British Museum. 
It comes from the Gelede society in 
Yorubaland. This society performs 
dances or plays to promote the increase 
and wellbeing of the community. These 
masks, which are always made in pairs, 
are worn flat on the top of the head. A 
new pair is made for a dance at the 
death of every member of the society. 
Performances are also given at the an- 
nual festival of the Gelede spirit. 


T 1s NoT difficult to realize how strong- 
ly Africans are attracted to Catholi- 
cism on account of its liturgy. The Afri- 
can always likes to hold an important 
ceremony on every possible occasion. But 
it may well be asked whether something 
of pagan superstition is not carried over 
along with the old artistic traditions into 
the new faith. There is always a dan- 
ger of this. Even today in Europe pock- 
ets of pre-Christian pagan religion can 
be found. But the Church seems always 
to have favored the taking of a certain 
risk, as when St. Gregory the Great or- 
dered the pagan temples in England to 
be used as Christian churches. In any 
case, it is true that there is a certain valid 
element in all pre-Christian religious be- 
lief—a sort of preparation for the true 
revelation. But it has to be purged and 
the pagan idols disowned. 

Each year in some of the Nigerian 
parishes belonging to the Society of Afri- 
can Missions a Christmas play is per- 
formed. When the birth of Jesus is 
prophesied at the start, the pagans are 
depicted as contradicting it and saying it 
cannot happen unless first announced at 
Ife, their pagan religious capital. They 

(Continued on page 164) 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by L. C. SHEPPARD 





October, 1956 


| haan in Books on Trial some time 
ago about translation I quoted an 
anonymous English writer of the six- 
teenth century on the subject. “The 
translator,” he wrote, “hath but turned 
the wrong side of the arras toward us, 
for all translations, you know, are no 
other.” And he added, of the translator 
who embellishes the original, “he hath 
inserted false stitches of his own.” I was 
reminded of this recently in reading an 
article in Blackfriars on the subject of 
religious translations. The article was a 
necessary corrective to some of the odd 
ideas on the subject (to judge by some 
of the translations that are published) 
that are current nowadays. Religious 
translation, whether of biography, theol- 
ogy or liturgical books, is just as tech- 
nical in its way as other specialized sub- 
jects—to translate Guardini or Congar 
you must be at home in the subject that 
they are dealing with just as a transla- 
tor who is working on a book on thermo- 
dynamics would be lost if he had no 
more than a nodding acquaintance with 
this science. To avoid as far as possible 
turning too much of the wrong side of 
the arras the translator must be in a 
position to catch the flavor of the work, 
and he cannot do this unless he is quite 
at home with its subject matter. 

The September number of Blackfriars 
contained a further article on the sub- 
ject. This time two Dominicans, Fr. Ed- 
mund Hill and Fr. Herbert McCabe, 
produced specimen translations of pas- 
sages from St. Leo and St. Augustine to- 
gether with three sets of Collects and 
the Canon of the Mass. Their efforts 
were certainly refreshing. The trenchant 
style of St. Leo comes out well in the 
version of the eighth sermon on the 
Passion (third nocturn lesson on Good 
Friday). These examples from the Fa- 
thers together with the three sets of 
Collects were done by Fr. Hill. He has 
endeavoured to put the by no means 
easy Latin into English that reads with- 
out antiquarian flavor and has certainly 
made sense in his renderings, following 
the golden rule, “What would an En- 
glishman say here?” and not “What 
would this foreigner say in English?” 

The translations from the Collects 
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break new ground though there are not 
enough of them to furnish materials for 
a complete criticism. The translator is to 
be congratulated on his “Please, Lord” as 
a rendering of Quaesumus, Domine, but 
it is a pity that when he dropped ‘the 
archaic “O” before “Lord” he did not at 
the same time change “Thou” to “You.” 
As it is, his versions make an odd mix- 
ture. But the translation of Collects is 
an art on its own and cannot be dealt 
with in the space at my disposal in this 
letter. 

The whole subject of the translation 
of liturgical texts takes on new impor- 
tance with the imminence, I believe, of 
a greatly extended use of English in 
liturgy. It is fashionable, or it was at 
one time, to praise Cranmer’s transla- 
tions as they appear in the* Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer. They are cer- 
tainly sonorous and rhythmical, but real- 
ly are paraphrases rather than transla- 
tions: Cranmer’s own stitches that he 
inserted were legion. But at least he 
wrote in the English of his time; indeed 
he was one of the makers of modern 


English. But it is no use copying his. 


language now; remember that he wrote 
four centuries ago. 


Or THE wider question of the trans- 
lation of more ordinary books, nov- 
els, biographies and historical works, it 
is perhaps not realized how frequently 
readers are misled not so much by a 
complete error as’ by a mistake in the 
overtones (or is it undertones) of a 
word. But downright “howlers” are not 
uncommon by any means. 

One novelist who has suffered more 
than most from mistranslation is J. K. 
Huysmans. His prose is difficult, of 
course, and some of it almost defies trans- 
lation; nevertheless I believe that it 
would be a worthwhile publishing ven- 
ture to produce new versions of some of 
his books in English. The Crowds of 
Lourdes is of course a little dated and 
The Cathedral is not one of his best 
novels but both contain more than a 
sprinkling of gems. Huysmans has his 
established place in French literature 
and his works should be made available 


‘ to English-speaking readers who are un- 


able to read them in the original. It is 


interesting to note in this connection that 
the definitive biography of Huysmans 
has appeared not in French but in Eng- 
lish. Whether that argues greater inter- 
est in him over here than in his own 
country I cannot decide. At least it shows 
that he is still on the literary map. (I 
am referring to Dr. Baldick’s The Life 
of J. K. Huysmans published by the Ox- 
ford University Press last year.) 


It may be thought that there is alto- 
gether too much of a nineteenth century 
Havor about Huysmans for him to please 
readers of the second half of the twen- 
tieth. Certainly the pseudo-esoteric stuff 
of La-Bas has worn very badly but then 
so, | should have thought, has Somerset 
Maugham’s The Magician yet Heine- 
mann has just re-issued this early novel 
Git was first published upwards of half 
a century ago). It has, however, the ad- 
ditional interest of being prefaced by a 
fragment of Maugham’s autobiography 
in which he says something of his early 
days in Paris where he encountered 
Aleister Crowley on whom he founded 
the book. (Crowley reviewed the book 
on its first appearance in the columns 
of Vanity Fair.) Maugham’s book is a 
thriller, of course, but how it all dates 
the Black Magic and esoteric twaddle; 
this was the period, it will be remem- 
bered, when Theosophy first began to 
attract a certain kind of religious-minded 
person, when “Baron” Corvo was writ- 
ing and the East was still “mysterious.” 
How well, though, Graham Greene 
would do this sort of thing. He could 
produce the atmosphere and the story 
with that economy of style that is to be 
found in all his books.-And his sense of 


the grotesque would serve him well. 


A note in one of the less literary news- 
papers the other day demanded “Where 
is Mr. Graham Greene?” He wrote to 
The Times not so long ago about his 
difficulty in getting permission to visit a 
certain part of India to inquire into the 
case of a homonym of his said to be held 
captive there. Perhaps he has left in- 
cognito for those parts and in a couple 
of years time we shall have a novel about 
this secret place in India. One thing is 
certain, though; there will be nothing 


in it about the “mysteriousness of the 
East”. 
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The Centuries of Santa Fe, by Paul 
Horgan. 363 pp. Dutton. $5. 


peer FE epitomizes the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Southwest; this book epitomizes 
Santa Fe. In it the author shows how 
the “Royal Villa of the Holy Faith of 
Saint Francis of Assisi” has been the 
capital of a colony, of a “kingdom,” of a 
province, of a territory and of a state: 
how ancient, modern Santa Fe has ab- 
sorbed the impact, amalgamated the in- 
fluences, transformed the effects, and 
today uniquely expresses the results, of 
upwards of four centuries of history and 
of three cultures—Indian, Spanish, An- 
glo-American—under three flags: the 
royal standard of Spain, the national col- 
ors of the Republic of Mexico, and the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Two other influences have formed 
Santa Fe: the Land and the Faith—the 
indigenous Southwestern milieu which 
is the Santa Fe setting and the Catholic 
tradition in the Rio Arriba country (the 
Upper Rio Grande Valley), the tierra 
encantada on the very rim of Christen- 
dom. Santa Fe long was the northern- 
most, loneliest, remotest outpost of civil- 
ization on a far-flung perimeter front, the 
onetime limes of the Spanish colonial 
empire. 

Mr. Horgan has mastered two highly 
disciplined skills: history and letters. His 
Great River, The Rio Grande in North 
American History won three top laur- 
els: the Pulitzer Prize, the Bancroft 
Prize, and the Collins Award of the 
Texas Institute of Letters. He has writ- 
ten six novels. One of them, Fault of 
Angels, gained the Harper Prize. Even 
this rare twofold combination of skills 
would not suffice to explain his achieve- 
ment in The Centuries of Santa Fe, 
however. He has two other qualifica- 
tions, and it is his fourfold combination 
of assets that counts. Both of the two 
others are in the nature of comprehend- 
ing from within, as distinct from merely 
apprehending from without, and are em- 
phatically not just “another angle of 
approach.” One of these attributes is, 
that having studied the regional scene 
for forty-one years, as a true Southwest- 
erner he has a real comprehension of 
the indigenous factor. The other is that, 
being a Catholic, he has what Hilaire 
Belloc has called the “Catholic con- 
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science of history.” The indigenous and 
the religious factors do not, of course, 
modify fundamental truth or honest re- 
porting; but they do aid one’s ability to 
appreciate meanings and values. Proper 
proportion, balance and emphasis are 
particular perfections of The Centuries 
of Santa Fe. 


The very title implies the author’s 
main problem: getting three centuries 
and more of Santa Fe into 400 pages or 
so. Mr. Horgan’s initial concept of his 
task, the method he chooses and the 
form it takes minimize this difficulty in 
advance: “I have wanted to bring alive 
the historical realities of the past,” he 
explains, “rather in the way of a docu- 
mentary film, in which we see true ex- 
perience over the shoulder, as it were, 
of a protagonist who is also a participant 
... 1 have kept each of my protagonists 
anonymous. But each, as a composite 
character, is as typical of his period as I 
could make him . . . As to its form, the 
result might be called a series of his- 
torical sketches.” Mr. Horgan masters 
the problem of internal space by his 
expert use of symbolic words and con- 
notations. Thus, he rightly satisfies him- 
self with the aroma and flavor rather 
than the solid meat of history, and the 
reader is moré than contented: he is de- 


lighted. 


Thanks to this economy and artistry 
in words, ten generations of Santa Feans 
are portrayed, and along with them both 
the Spanish and the “Anglo” character 
—the Spanish sense and use of human 


dignity, mannerly docorum, ceremonial, 
symbolism and pageantry, for instance, 
and the indomitable spirit of their val- 
iant women. The latter is splendidly 
portrayed in “The Matriarch: 1710,” 
perhaps the finest chapter in the book. 
On the masculine side the Spaniards, 
as the author says, “carried their state 
within them, and . . . could display 
ceremony, no matter where.” Mr. Hor- 
gan’s finished artistry suggests that broad 
and deep truth in one “Basic-English” 
word, in the title of another chapter: 
“The Royal Bannerman: 1680’—the 
Standard Bearer, the alfarez. The hum- 
ble, earthy, prosaic holiness and hero- 
ism of Mr. Horgan’s Franciscan padre, 
“The Father President: 1625,” is a 
realistic and welcome contrast to the 
romantic piety lesser writers have fan- 
cied as characterizing the early mission- 
ary Fathers. The authentic Catholic note 
is conveyed in “The Royal Notary: 
1620,” whose “tremendous possession, 
and he held it in common with every 
one he knew,” was a “Faith that ex- 
plained, evaluated, and composed all life, 
natural and supernatural.” 

Thanks to his own erudition and ver- 
satility, the author’s delineation of the 
Mexican and Anglo-American regimes 
and characters are equally as good as 
his treatment of the Spanish tradition. 
“The Missouri Trader: 1821,” “The 
German Bride: 1870,” and “The Doctor 
of Medicine: 1883” are particularly com- 
mendable, as also is the admirable ap- 
preciation of Archbishop Lamy. 

The Centuries of Santa Fe is profit- 
able reading on all counts. It can be 
read studiously, either as an introduction 
to the area of interest it concerns, or as 
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a supporting text by anyone already fa- 
miliar with the field. Alternatively, it 
can be read for sheer enjoyment, or, most 
decidedly,. by anyone who cherishes, as 
Mr. Horgan does, our American Cath- 
olic historical and cultural heritage of 
the Southwest. 
Rosert M. Patrerson 


| Was Chaplain on the Franklin, by 
Father Joseph T. O’Callahan, S.J. 
153 pp. Macmillan. $2.75. 


|= short book tells a story that is al- 
ready a classic tale of courage. It is 
an epic of the sea that will be retold 
whenever mention is made of the great 
feats of seamanship and fortitude. On 
the morning of March 19, 1945, the 
U.S.S. Franklin, a giant aircraft carrier 
loaded with planes, gasoline, ammuni- 
tion and bombs, took two direct hits by 
bombs from a. Japanese aircraft. The re- 
sult was a flash fire that swept from one 
end of the ship to the other, killing 800 
men instantly, and after that, as the ship 
blazed, the bombs and ammunition start- 
ed to explode. Bombs, 1,000 and 2,000 
pounders; Tiny Tims, the most power- 
ful rockets developed; ammunition for 
five inch guns, forty millimeters and 
twenty millimeters exploded for four 
hours as the 700 men still alive fought 
to save the ship. 

in telling the story of that incredible 
day, Father O’Callahan has done a fine 
job. He tells something of what he did 
Che was one of two men aboard who 
later were awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor) and much of what 
others did. He uses no cliches and no 
literary pyrotechniques—the story itself 
supplies the fireworks. What makes his 
taut, direct narrative doubly effective is 
its unmistakable ring of truth; in Father 
O’Callahan’s foxholes all are not neces- 
sarily believers, contrary to what so 
many war stories by chaplains have as- 
sured us is the case. As a result, the 
Chaplain’s testimony to the power of 
faith is all the more convincing. 

The Franklin -was probably the most 
seriously damaged ship ever to return to 
port. What it looked like as it came back 
to Pearl Harbor can be imagined from 
a few lines of the book: “A specially 
organized glee club of Waves on shore 
began to sing as the Franklin edged up 
to the dock. They sang the traditional 
song of welcome, ‘Aloha!’ Clear, femi- 
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nine voices rang out loud and melodi- 
ous; the Franklin slid closer, the girls 
looked; they wondered; they faltered. 
The song of welcome melted away.” 
This is a book that should have a de- 
servedly long life. It is a fascinating and 
inspiring story, and the author tells it 
in a style worthy of the material. 
Davy Younc 


Gallipoli, by Alan Moorehead, 384 
pp. Harper. $4.50. 


(ghee: is the tragic story of the 
failure of one of the most brilliant- 
ly conceived plans of World War I. Had 
the plan succeeded, Germany would 
have been. isolated from Turkey, Russia 
would have a sea route open to the west, 
and the war might have ended years 
earlier. But the plan failed and its failure 
meant not only loss of strategic advan- 
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tage, but also a quarter of a million cas- 
ualties and the temporary political 
eclipse of the plan’s principal architect, 
Winston Churchill. 

Briefly the story of Gallipoli is this. 
When the Turks unexpectedly joined 
the Germans, Churchill, the youthful 
First Lord of the Admiralty in the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, conceived the idea of smash- 
ing through the Dardenelles with a few 
old ships of the British and French 
fleets. 

The plan almost succeeded. ‘The ini- 
tial assault had knocked out the Tur- 
kish shore batteries and Constantinople 
was being evacuated in panic. But the 
British did not know this. Rather than 
resume the attack, the allied leaders 
nursed their wounds. When they finally 
returned to the fray in greater numbers 
they found the Turks recovered, rein- 
forced and in high morale. 

For almost a year the British were to 
commit just short of enough men and 
energy to beat the Turks. But with the 
element of surprise gone, Gallipoli be- 
came a bottomless pit that swallowed 
hundreds of thousands of men and end- 
ed in a World War I Dunkirk. 

It was only after the war, when the 
publication of Turkish documents re- 
vealed how near the British had been 
to victory, that Churchill was able to 
resume his political career in England. 
Seen in this new light the Gallipoli 
campaign was no longer a blunder or a 
reckless gamble; it was the most imagi- 
native conception of the war. 

Alan Moorehead’s Gallipoli is a mas- 
terpiece of military history. A native of 
Australia who migrated to England and 
became a foreign correspondent for the 
London Daily Express, Moorehead un- 
folds the whole tragedy of the campaign 
so skillfully that it is dificult to stop 
reading to the final denouement. 
Whether he writes of the agony of de- 
cision at high levels or the dirt and 
heroism of the battlefield, Moorehead is 
able to evoke the spirit of war to a de- 
gree that is rare in military works. 

Rosert L. Meyer 


The Invisible Flag, by Peter Bamm. 
250 pp. John Day. $3.95. 


N WAR THERE is “blood, sweat, and 
tears” — but there is also humanity, 
the invisible flag under which Peter 
Bamm fought his part of World War II 
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as a field surgeon with the German 
Wiermacht. As a military doctor, Major 
Bamm commanded a medical company 
which included his field surgery and all 
the necessities for caring for the wound- 
ed close behind the battle lines. One of 
two medical companies attached to his 
division, Major Bamm’s was the less 
mobile of the two, with horse-drawn 
vehicles. He and his experienced and 
dedicated surgical team were swept deep 
into Russia, almost to the Caspian Sea, 
by the seemingly invincible Nazi troops. 

With only a slight touch of gore in 
the beginning and practically none of 
the expected soldiers’ obscenity, Dr. 
Bamm tells brilliantly of his fight for 
humanity amid the insanity of war. The 
Major and his men tried to give the 
wounded the most professional surgical 
treatment and medical care possible in 
the mud of spring and the epic Russian 
winter. 

Through all of his experiences, some 
of them surprisingly humorous, Dr. 
Bamm counterbalances the brutality of 
the Nazis and Communists with the 
fundamentals of all human relations. He 
is a spiritual man, and a real man of the 
West, because he realizes the over-riding 
dignity of the individual in every coun- 
try and in every circumstance. Dr. 
Bamm and all the other men of intelli- 
gence who play a part in this’ book 
loathed Hitler and the Nazis so much 
that they refer to them only as the 
dictator or tyrant and “the others.” 

Eventually Allied successes turned 
the German advance into retreat back 
across the steppes. Time and again 
Major Bamm’s surgical company barely 
escaped the encirclement of the Red 
Army. The difficulties of surgery in the 
midst of retreat are even more harrow- 
ing. In every move it was the sick and 
wounded who mattered — German, Rus- 
sian, or the local population. 

Whether describing men or events 
Dr. Bamm’s writing is fresh and power- 
ful. In victory or defeat, Dr. Bamm and 
his men never lowered the invisible flag. 

Rosert L. CAMPBELL 


Atomic Quest, by Arthur Holly 
Compton. 370 pp. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $5. 


T= MAIN outlines of the research that 
led to the release of atomic energy 
are well known. Dr. Compton’s impor- 
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tant role in the American wartime atom- 
ic project is also a matter of public 
knowledge. The book’s novelty consists 
in his focus on the actors in the drama, 
their dedication and patriotism, their 
trustworthiness and cooperative spirit, 
their heartsearching as to whether the 
bomb should be used at all. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer wanted to 
know something about Communism and 
took direct part in certain Communist 
activities. In 1942 he cut off all his 
Communist connections and was asked 
to take charge of a scientific team that 
was responsible for the design of atomic 
weapons. Some of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
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friends in the post-war period were or 
had been Communists, and Oppenheim- 
er is very loyal to his friends. His former 
access to our military secrets was with- 
drawn because his personal friendships 
and loyalties could form a channel 
through which information might inad- 
vertently flow to our enemies. 

_ General Leslie R. Groves, who be- 
came head of the atomic project, had a 
brilliant mind and unlimited courage. 
His greatest handicap, in Dr. Compton’s 
opinion, was his unfamiliarity with sci- 
entists, their motivations and their way 
of thinking. Groves accused them of a 
lack of discipline—the ability to give 
orders and to take orders. But General 
Groves eventually learned that a sci- 
entist, if he is a responsible man, has a 
different kind of discipline—the ability 


to make himself do what he see should 


.be done without having anyone tell him 


to do it. 


The first self-sustained atomic nuclear 
chain reaction, achieved on Décember 
2, 1942, ushered in a new age. Hence- 
forth the vast reserves of energy held in 
the nucleus of the atom were at the 
disposal of man, and all humanity was 
called upon to travel the path of har- 
monious cooperation in order to survive. 

Dr. Compton believes that we have 
a sound basis for hope. If free men work- 
ing together can prevent the current 
tensions from developing into catas- 
trophic war, perhaps within a generation 
we shall somehow have passed through 
the most critical period of our existence 
as a sharply divided world. 

Speaking as a recipient of the Nobel 
Prize for physics and as a convinced 
Christian, Dr. Compton believes that 
the greatest task confronting us is to 
create a civilization in which men and 
women can grow in responsible freedom 
to become worthy of their great heritage 
as children of God. In a word, we must 
simultaneously defend our own free- 
dom and do what we can to advance 
economic and cultural development 
throughout the world. 

This is an eloquent, informed and 
sincere book—a personalized summary of 
the end of an era and the beginning of 
the awesome atomic age. 

Joun J. O’Connor 


The Last Grain Race, by Eric Newby. 
302 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 


Tevigenbegice Eric Newby quit 
his routine job in a London adver- 
tising agency and shipped out as an ap- 
prentice seaman in a four-masted barque 
bound for Australia. The crew of the 
Moshulu was a mixture of Swedes, 
Finns and other assorted nationalities. 
They were a ribald, hardy, reckless 
group with a coarse sense of humor. 

The ocean voyage in 1938 and 1939 
was what Newby expected: half-way 
round the world under sail alone, 
through a tornado, gentle trade winds, 
squalls and calms, from the Irish Sea 
to-Port Victoria in eighty-two days. On 
the return trip, the Moshulu, carrying 
59,000 sacks of grain, ran before a west- 
erly gale in the Southern Pacific Ocean, 
and logged a near-record 296 miles in 
one day. The ship went on to win the 
grain race in ninety-one days. 

Newby vividly tells about his foreign 
shipmates, the annoying bedbugs, the 
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wet clothes, the dirty work and the un- 
pleasant food, such as salt pork, salt 
beef and pig’s blood pancakes. His 
descriptive: passages are sometimes note- 
worthy, such as when he “looked aloft 
at the towering pyramids of canvas, the 
beautiful deep curves of the leeches of 
the sails, and the straining sheets of the 
great courses, listened to the deep hum 
of the wind up the height of the rigging, 
the thud and judder of the steering gear 
as the ship surged along. . .” 

No one can duplicate Newby’s ex- 
perience today, for it was the last grain 
race before the commercially operated 
square-riggers left the seas forever. The 
author has written an enthusiastic ac- 
count of life aboard a sailing ship, and 
gives the reader the chance to step back 
into the world of Masefield, and Con- 
rad. 


Epmunp J. CockELL 


The Drunken Forest, by Gerald Dur- 
rell. 238 pp. Viking. $3.75. 


As ANYONE knows who has endured 
an evening with a friend’s vacation 
movies, individual reactions to travel 
vary greatly. When Gerald Durrell and 
his intrepid wife Jacquie go abroad, they 
seek out inhabitants whom the ordinary 
traveler is unlikely to encounter. Being 
professional naturalists and animal col- 
lectors, they are mainly concerned with 
fauna. As such, they reveal that South 
America is a place where you have to 
chew spinach for captive chaja birds be- 
fore young ones can eat it, where or- 
phaned anteaters need to be cuddled 
daily and orange armadillos are likely to 
hide in your bed. 

Durrell has a turn of mind that fils 
his collecting trips with incidents other 
naturalists seem to miss. He can pop an 
anaconda into a sack with dispatch, but 
a small, toothless toad that would be 
harmless to anyone else gives Durrell’s 
thumb a thorough chewing. In the 
depths of the Paraguayan jungle, he 
winds up with a housekeeper who is also 
the village madam, and is nearly bitten 
in the face by a rattlesnake under cir- 
cumstances that the most inexperienced 
snake hunter would avoid. 

It was in keeping with Durrell’s at- 
tractions for the untimely that his expe- 
dition in Paraguay was cut short by a 
revolution. He and his wife escaped in 
a small plane with a few of their best 
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specimens in wire cages in their laps. 
In describing his adventures, Durrell 
is consistently light-hearted and interest- 
ing. At times, he verges on being too 
cute, but is always rescued by his com- 
municable fascination with exotic wild 
creatures and their strange habits. 
Ricuarp P. Frispre 


Men To Match My Mountains, by 
Irving Stone. 459 pp. Doubleday. 
$5.95. 


rms oF Immortal Wife, The:Presi- 
dent's Lady and other books by Ir- 
ving Stone will need no one to tell them 
that this latest work is well organized 
and cleverly written. It discusses, with 
innumerable little details that occasional- 
ly drop to the level of chitchat, the ori- 
gins of our civilization in California and 
the Far West between 1840 and 1900. 
The field is fertile, the sources numerous 
and the writer has risen with gusto to 
the opportunity. 

One difficulty might be mentioned. 
This book is identified as history. But 
when the present method is used, and 
the reader is treated to an almost count- 
less succession of anecdotes, conversa- 
tions, snappy bits from journals and 
newspapers, there is a tendency to lose 
sight of the forest for the trees. Overall 
judgment, a thorough estimate of the 
whole country, a shrewd assessment of 
the forces that governed the develop- 
ment, lack the full emphasis they de- 
serve. Indeed the philosophy of history 
here is purely journalistic. The reader is 
treated to a great deal of material at once 
funny, well written, sometimes dramatic, 
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at all times interesting. But the econo- 
mies of California, Nevada and Colo- 
rado differ enough from each other so 
that the methods employed in one case 
seldom fit with perfect accuracy in an- 
other. 

It is certainly interesting reading, and 
the number of little tales would leave 
Scheherazade gasping. There are more 
fantastic situations than you would find 
in a book devoted to plots, and all are 
told in a lean tough prose that hurries 
you along as if you were riding a buck- 
ing horse. Of course, the bizarre love 
story of the famous Baby Doe gets its 
measure of publicity. Other love affairs 
are not forgotten. The troubles of the 
Mormons with polygamy are well aired. 
And the great gold rushes at Sutter’s, at 
Cripple Creek, and elsewhere have their 
moments. 

All in all, the book is a mine of mis- 
cellaneous lore about the old West, told 
with a dry humor that sometimes recalls 
Mark Twain’s Roughing It, and in gen- 
eral with accuracy. Sometimes there are 
conflicting stories. But a man who al- 
ready has so many stories in his book 
has little room to examine conflicts with 
many versions, which explains why the 
author goes ahead so fast and also why 
some of his history may need to be more 
cautiously and coldly examined. 


L. V. Jacks 


The Lycian Shore, by Freya Stark. 
204 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $6.50. 


I" WOULD BE greatly underestimating 
Freya Stark’s The Lycian Shore to 
call it a mere travelogue. The story of 
her visit to the southwestern shore and 
coastal islands of Asia-Minor, from 
Chesme, near Smyrna, to Phaselis 
around the Lycian bend, serves as a 
vehicle for a great deal of historical 
reminiscing and frequent philosophical 
musing. 

Ever since 1927, Miss Stark, now in 
her early sixties, but of youthful zest, 
has traveled extensively in the Middle 
East, from the Aegean to Baghdad and 
Aden, and has come under the inevit- 
able spell of its past. This is the thir- 
teenth book in which she gives us the 
benefit of her knowledge and experi- 
ences. 

The trip was made on the British con- 
sul’s yacht Elfin. While there is suffic- 


ient narration to keep us in contact with 
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the party, the present and the person- 
alities do not obtrude. Miss Stark spares 
us trivial details commonplace in any- 
one’s travels. Her interest is in people, 
in landscapes which she often describes 
in one short, characteristic sentence, and 
above all in archaeology and antiquity. 
She follows Alexander in his early con- 
quests, brings to life the struggle be- 
tween the Athenians and the Spartans, 
and between the Persians and the 
Greeks, having a word for the former 
to right the score. She familiarizes us 
with pirates, nomads and mercenaries. 
Her main preoccupation is with the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C., but she 
is not beyond reaching back to Homeric 
times or forward to Roman, medieval or 
modern history, whenever a landmark 
affords the opportunity. Thus she cre- 
ates a four-dimensional panorama in 
which the centuries and civilizations, 
overtaking each other, are projected on 
the scene of her journey. 

In her more speculative moments she 
reflects on the vagueness and signifi- 
cance of Time, our constant companion, 
on the need of a sense of direction in 
human action and on the rise to a brief 
climax, followed by descent, in the life 
of nations and individuals. Whether 
her philosophy flirts with the gloom of 
materialism or perceives the attainable 
ultimate goal is not quite clear. 

There are sixty-six photographs and 
nine drawings by the author, a four- 
page list of fifth and fourth century 
dates, two pages of bibliography, eight 
pages of references, a fold-out map and 
an index. 

The Lycian Shore is good fare for 
those who like their education liberal. 

Rev. Peter RussBens 


The World At Home, by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick. Edited by 
Marion Turner Sheehan. 343 pp. 
Knopf. $4.50. 


A™= O’Hare McCormick once 
? called on Anthony Eden, then Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, who remarked in a 
slightly condescending way that Amer- 
ican reporters had also realized the men- 
ace of the dictators. “As a matter of 
fact,” she replied, “they were ahead of 
the diplomats. After all, Mr. Secretary, 
diplomats are only badly trained report- 
ers!” 

The story is told by James B. Reston 
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Anne O’Hare McCormick: Journalist 








Freya Stark: Traveler 


in a brief introduction to this fascinating 
selection of articles from the writings of 
one of America’s great journalists. From 
1921 until her death in 1954, Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s major reputation as a mem- 
ber of The New York Times staff was 
in the field of foreign affairs. She was 
one of America’s best interpreters of 
Europe and one of America’s -best un- 
official envoys. This volume is a timely 
reminder that she was likewise a highly 
competent reporter of the chaotic Amer- 
ican scene for befuddled Americans. 
The first of thirty-three articles de- 
scribes Florida in 1926 where solid and 
apparently successful citizens loafed in 
the sun and dreamed of bigger and bet- 
ter real estate booms. Other articles de- 
fend the senate against charges of ver- 
bosity and obstruction, chronicle the im- 


pact of a new industrial system on the 
traditional citadels of a tenacious South- 
ern provincialism, lament the bureau- 
cratic growth of federal power, portray 
various aspects of the devastating shock 
of the great depression, and probe into 
the dark gloom center that was Wall 
Street in 1932. 

The remainder of the book is almost 
exclusively concerned with Roosevelt 
and the New Deal. The last article in 
the volume was written in San. Fran- 
cisco in 1945 where tired diplomats of 
fifty nations tried to find something to 
unite them long enough to lay the 
foundations of a new international or- 
der. 

This book is important on four counts. 
Mrs. McCormick’s brilliant career began 
with the sending of unsolicited manu- 
scripts to The New York Times Maga- 
zine, thus demonstrating that America 
is still the land of maximum opportunity 
for those possessing courage, ability and 
initiative. Secondly, the volume is a 
masterpiece of interpretation of the New 
Deal era and a remarkable close-up view 
of the seemingly carefree president who 
guided its zig-zag destinies. Thirdly, we 
have at hand a judicious sampling of 
the work of a great journalist whose re- 
porting was always clear, vigorous, sen- 
sitive and informed. But above all else, 
Mrs. McCormick’s steady output of writ- 
ing for a quarter of a century manifested 
before a critical world audience the kind 
of superb competence that all of us must 
strive to achieve in our various pursuits, 
if there is ever to be a genuine Chris- 
tian reconstruction of our prosperous 
and fear-ridden society. 

Joun J. O'Conner 


Documents of American Catholic 
History, edited by John Tracy El- 
lis. Bruce. $8.75. 


€€ IN THE cHoicE of the contents of this 

volume the editor was guided by 
no precise rules of selection, except that 
the term ‘document’ was broadly inter- 
preted to include any written record 
that would illustrate an event from .a 
contemporary point of view. Thus one 
will find here official documents, such as 
papal bulls and encyclicals and state 
laws and charters, as well as a wide 
variety of writings of a purely private 
and personal nature gathered from arch- 
ival records, printed letters, newspaper 
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editorials, biographies, memoirs, and 
even a few selections from the poetry 
and prose compositions of prominent 
Catholic literary figures.” 

This is indeed a very broad interpre- 
tation of the word document. One is 
inclined to wonder why Monsignor Ellis 
chose to so broaden the term especially 
when there is sufficient material avail- 
able answering the description given by 
the more common definition as it is used 
by the historian. Monsignor Ellis, him- 
self, although he does not defend his 
arbitrary interpretation of the term “doc- 
ument,” does admit that he was not 
forced to the broad interpretation by 
want of material to make up a sizeable 
volume. On the contrary he pleads lack 
of space for not including materials 
which reasonably might be expected in 
such a volume. “Doubtless,” he writes, 
“some will look here in vain for a doc- 
ument on a favorite missionary, on a 
Catholic society at whose birth an an- 
cestor stood sponsor. . . . With such 
readers the editor can only plead that 
he did not feel he should impose upon 
his publisher’s generosity beyond the 
size which this volume has assumed.” 

Yet Monsignor Ellis could impose 
upon his publisher’s generosity to in- 
clude numerous pages of poems from 
Abram Ryan, J. B. Tabb, and Joyce Kil- 
mer as well as prose selections which, 
quite apart from their literary merit Cor 
lack of it), seem to this reviewer to be out 
of place in a book entitled Documents 
of American Catholic History. And cer- 
tainly if I were a person whose ancestor 
(to use Monsignor Ellis’ own metaphor) 
had stood sponsor at the birth of any 
Catholic society, be it but a pious society 
for the protection of derelict dogs, I 
would be a little incensed to find that 
Monsignor Ellis preferred the immortal 
prose of Mr. Dooley to some letter writ- 
ten by my ancestor whose contribution, 
small though it was, was greater than 
any made to Catholic history by Finley 
Peter Dunne. 

It might be acceptable in a multi- 
volumed work, when one had begun to 
run out of documents, strictly so-called, 
in either manuscript or printed form, for 
an editor to range thus afield in the 
gathering of material. To do so to the 
neglect of important historical docu- 
ments in a one volume work of this kind 
is, in the opinion of this reviewer, an 
inexplicable failing in discrimination. 
This, together with the lack of an in- 
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dex, is the chief fault of a book which 
is, nevertheless, an important contribu- 
tion to Catholic Americana. 

Recrnacp M. Correy 


The Cultivation of Christmas Trees, 
by T. S. Eliot. Unpaged. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy. $1.25. 


Talking Bronco, by Roy Campbell. 
91 pp. Regnery. $2.50. 


A= oF us have been looking forward 
to T. S. Eliot’s new book which 
was promised for this Fall, and we 
hoped it would be more than this short 
250 word poem. 

The poem rises in grandeur line after 
line to this climax: “Because the begin- 
ning shall remind us of the end/ and 
the first coming of the second coming.” 
In the poem all the human happiness 
and divine joy in which we share are 
brought out in proper perspective. Al- 
though executed in an almost perfect 
manner, it does not compare with Eliot's 
other Christmas works, The Journey of 
the Magi, Song for Simeon, or the 
Christmas sermon of St. Thomas a’ 
Becket. Perhaps it is because Christmas 
notions are exhausted, at least as far as 
our generation is concerned. The decora- 
tions of Enrico Arno fit perfectly into 
the poem. 

If the reviewer who nicknamed Roy 
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Campbell the “Talking Bronco” had not 
been unfriendly, I would suggest that 
Mr. Campbell had urged a friend to do 
so, for he is most pleased with the title; 
and it is his phraseology. 

This collection of poems written 
around the world are also worldwide in 
their scope. From the opening poem 
about the sinking of a transport, to the 
criticism of war and war poets, we pro- 
ceed to Luis de Camoes, and finally to 
a very fine translation of St. John of the 
Cross’ En Una Noche Oscura. In this 
one volume we go from an exotic safari 
to a common place clothesline. 

At times Mr. Campbell is almost sav- 
age in his descriptions and frenetic in 
his pace of words. His beauty is that of 
a bridge, not of still life. Look at these 
lines to a poet: “and then/ while thous- 
ands are blasted to blazes,/ sit picking 
your nose with your pen.” 

His is a cynicism with a reverberant 
sneer, and it is a pity. Not the classical 
contra-worldliness of a Leon Bloy, this 
complaining of time and place is even 
now outdated. I suspect that in the fu- 
ture years he will regret this publication. 
Not that the poems are not interesting, 
but Mr. Campbell writes better poetry 
than that, as shown in these lines: “He 
shouldered high his voluntary cross,/ 
wrestled his hardships into forms of 


beauty,/ and taught his gorgan destinies : 


to sing.” 
Rev. ANTHONY VADER 


Beginnings: Prose and Verse by New 
Catholic Writers. 246 pp. Sheed 
and Ward. $3.50. 


A’ ANTHOLOGY of writing by Cath- 
olics of our own day, this book is 
the result of a contest conducted by 
Sheed and Ward. The word limit was 
set at 4,000; many pieces in this final 
book are surely much longer than that. 
There is a paucity of good essays, literate 
criticism. The poetry comes off badly, 
if at all. If this is a true reflection of 
Catholic Letters in the United States- 
in 1956, then may we all hang up our 
pens right now. 

There is hardly a story or poem here 
that is distinguished enough to take its 
place in the long roster of Catholic 
“greats.” If you want a picture of how 
much Americans who are Catholics have 
taken on the dullness around them, look 
here. If this is “social document” it is 
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not heartening. A pall of violence hangs 
over most of the short stories; clericalism 
rears its ugly head too much; the note of 
excessive morbidity is sounded too often; 
every vice of contemporary secular writ- 
ing is here represented. If these themes, 
characters and actions had appeared in 
1926, we would have been shocked; 
now we are bored. We have met most 
of these poor devils before in secular 
magazines. Two of the short-story writ- 
ers should be shown how to write the 
simple sentence; the archness of two 
others is a pain to behold. Only two 
pieces of writing were worth trying at 
all. They are not done well, but the 
effort was worthwhile. 

The poetry? As usual, there is not 
enough of any one poet to help the read- 
er evaluate it. There are several safe, 
“name” poets; they get more space than 
the others. The overall impression is: 
see how we have read Hopkins, Eliot, 
Joyce, Yeats, Merton! Only the work of 
John Logan who is “aware” of the best 
contemporary drift in techniques comes 
out well here. At least half the poems 
are poems-in-the-making, and one long 
one asks a good question about why 
anyone should read this stuff. A sad 
thing to report, but there are only echoes 
here — no new voices being themselves 
most of all. The sensibility represented 
is still Depression Years, War Years. 

This book is recommended for pur- 
chase by all college and university librar- 
ies. As a record of our times, if for noth- 
ing else, all public and private libraries 
should have it. Watch giving it to “just 
anybody” as a present; there are some 
quite adult things here that might offend 
the unwary. 


R. H. Froop, C.S.B. 


Modern Art U.S.A., by Rudi Blesh. 
295 pp. Knopf. $5. 


i fom Is AN exceptionally entertaining 
history of the birth struggle of mod- 
ern art in our own country. From the 
turn of the century until the outbreak 
of the First World War, American art- 
ists had two choices: to defend their 
ideas .of modern art by fighting their 
way through an almost impenetrable 
barrier of prejudice, or to go to France 
and join the expatriates who battled 
against the traditional modes of painting 
and sculpture. Robert Henri, skilled in 
both arts, chose the first. He was a born 
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fighter, and his “ash-can” school set in 
motion the forces that brought: stormy 
criticism on his head. Soon joined by the 
“Eight,” a group of artists who rebelled 
in various ways against the prevailing 
static forms of art, he spread his propa- 
ganda and inevitably found himself on 
the academic blacklist. 

This was the beginning. Rudi Blesh 
handles the chronicle of the embattled 
groups with understanding and skill. He 
carries us through triumphs and failures 
with an easy transition that varies from 


serious explanation to hilarious anecdote. 
In his pages he portrays vividly the 
opening of the Museum of Modern Art 
and other galleries, including Peggy 
Guggenheim’s Art of the Century, a 
wierdly amazing place with curved walls 
and surrealistic pictures hung on pro- 
truding arms. A single chapter explains, 
condones and attempts to justify the em- 
broilments that entangled even the con- 
servative Metropolitan. 

We meet collectors and critics, artists 


and dealers. Katherine Dreier, '‘Alfred 
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Barr, Lilly Bliss, Abby Rockefeller, Mar- 
cel Duchamp, Lyonel Feininger, Arshile 
Gorky, Willem de Kooning, Alexander 
Calder, Sidney Janis, Jackson Pollock, 
and many other leaders walk, breeze, or 
storm through the pages. The flow of 
incident engulfed them all, while their 
influence, skill, ideas and efforts deter- 
mined and made vital our American art 
today. 
Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


The Letters of Thomas Wolfe, edit- 
ed and with an introduction by 
Elizabeth Nowell. 797 pp. Scrib- 
ners. $10. 


HIS MAGNIFICENT volume is a tri- 

umph of editing, a triumph of physi- 
cal book-making, and a monumental 
contribution to modern American litera- 
ture. Its 797 pages contain almost eight 
hundred letters written by ‘Thomas 
Wolfe over a period of thirty years. The 
first, to his sister Effie, is dated October 
23, 1908, when he was eight years old; 
the last, a hastily scribbled note to Max- 
well Perkins of Scribner’s, was sent from 
Providence Hospital in Seattle on Au- 
gust 12, 1938, one month to the day 
before he died. In between is a corre- 
spondence unique in our time, and per- 
haps unique in literature 

With one unavoidable exception, the 
omissions are natural and understand- 
able enough. Wolfe’s letters to his moth- 
er were published separately in 1943, 
and there would have been no point in 
duplicating them here. Mere routine re- 
plies to fan mail and purely business 
letters have likewise been left out. The 
omission I speak of is, of course, the 
greater part of the correspondence with 
Aline Bernstein, the “Esther Jack” of 
The Web and the Rock and You Can't 
Go Home Again. In a number of ob- 
lique references in letters to other people 
Wolfe gives some hints as to how com- 
pletely and passionately his love for her 
dominated him for five years, and what 
a devastating effect their final break-up 
had upon him. It had been Mrs. Bern- 
stein’s intention to edit his letters to her 
for publication herself, but whether she 
was able to accomplish this before her 
recent death must remain, for the time 
being at least, a question. However, un- 
til they are published our knowledge of 
a great and important phase of Wolfe’s 
life will remain incomplete. 
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Thomas Wolfe: ‘Torrential eloquence”’ 


Certainly he was as open, as impas- 
sioned, and as revelatory here as he was 
in his huge novels. (He was also, one 
may add, as verbose—some of the letters 
are pages long, and the one to Perkins 
where he announces his decision to 
break with Scribner’s must run to well 
over 12,000 words!) Reading these won- 
derful pages is something like rereading 
Look Homeward, Angel; Of Time and 
the River and the others; one lives again 
with “Eugene Gant” as he attends Har- 
vard, teaches in New York and travels 
abroad, and with “George Webber” as 
he falls in love, publishes his first book 
and is dismayed at its reception in his 
home town. Even the style is the same— 
the torrential eloquence, the piling of 
adjectives and adverbs one on top of 
another, the long and almost breath- 
taking sentences. Whether he was writ- 
ing to his sister Mabel, or his old teacher 
Mrs. Roberts, or to Perkins or Mrs. 
Bernstein, Wolfe had but one subject— 
himself; and when he was on that sub- 
ject words flowed from him pell-mell, as 
music flowed from Mozart. 

There are some who think that if he 
had lived, he would have been the great- 
est American novelist of our time. There 
are others—and I am one of them— 
who think that he was anyway. His 





tragic and untimely death cut short a 
great career, and it is good to have this 
volume of his letters which, while it 
cannot compensate for the creative works 
that might still have come from him, is 
at least a proud addition to the shelf of 
his books and serves to round out our 
picture of him. 

Miss Nowell has placed Wolfe lovers, 
and students of American literature in 
general, forever in her debt by her ad- 
mirable editing, her running commen- 
tary between the letters, and her inform- 
ative footnotes. The book is also copious- 
ly indexed. 

. Cares A. FECHER 


My Record of Music, by Compton 
Mackenzie. 280 pp. Putnam. $5. 


' THIS AGE of Hi-Fi, members of the 
present generation may be interested 
to learn that the old acoustical record- 
ings of the Caruso and McCormack days 
had their devotees as fanatical in their 
championship of special phonograph 
equipment as any Hi-Fi addict is today 
over his electronic gadgets. Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, now in his seventy-third 
year, has written an engaging account 
of his long-time preoccupation with mu- 
sic and with its recording for posterity. 
Famous for his successes in fiction, he 
is not as well-known in this country as 
the founder in 1923 of the monthly The 
Gramophone, which at present has a 
world-wide circulation. 

A good deal of the book is taken up 
with excerpts from articles which ap- 
peared in The Gramophone dealing 
with this or that phase of recording or 
with musical masterpieces. These ex- 
cerpts evince the gracefulness of his 
prose style. One in particular—on Beet- 
hoven’s Missa Solemnis in D—is a mov- 
ing and perceptive eulogy of that work. 

Of special interest is the result of a 
questionnaire sent to thirty-four distin- 
guished men and women in 1926. These 
notables, among them Max Beerbohm, 
Belloc, Chesterton, and Shaw were 
asked to name their favorite song, com- 
poser, tune and singer. The response 
from George Bernard Shaw is typical of 
his public crusty side: “Only people in 
a deplorably elementary stage of musi- 
cal culture have favourite tunes and so 
forth. I consider the question a mon- 
strous insult.” 

There is a general index and an in- 
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dex to musical works alluded to in the 
text. The book should make an accept- 
able Christmas present for those inter- 
ested in serious music and its recording. 
V. Howarp TaLiey 


The Mirror in the Roadway, by 
Frank O’Connor. 316 pp. Knopf. 
$4.50. 


T° GO BEHIND the scenes with so able 
a writer as Frank O’Connor (a New 
Yorker highlight, an Irish master of the 
short story, playwright, one-time Abbey 
Theatre director, poet.) and examine the 
techniques of great novelists is a privi- 
lege. This is criticism that integrates 
rather than dissects, surpassing such a 
work as Somerset Maugham’s Great 
Novelists, not so much in detail as in its 
vision of the novel’s development as 
such. Here the critical reader sees the 
uniqueness of Jane Austen’s accomplish- 
ment, her discovery of techniques for a 
scrupulously honest presentation of her 
known world, bounded by its “fifty 
miles of good road.” One sees Jane — 
for O’Connor analyzes her inner loves 
and conflicts with a warm clairvoyance— 
as if she were a character of his. He is 
genially post-Freudian, uses modern 
psychology for what it is worth and 
thereafter trusts his own judgment. 
The story of Jane Austen’s flight from 
fancy is followed by that of Stendahl’s 
not dissimilar flight from reality. Then 
the novel, “the mirror in the roadway,” 
takes on distorting convexities through 





Frank O’Connor: ‘Behind the scenes’ 
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Dickens’ dramatizing, Balzac’s dictator- 
ial “science,” Gogol’s reading Russian 
life in his own image, Thackeray's over- 
drawn irony. O’Connor’s probing of the 
authors’ souls deepens and darkens. 

At mid-century the mirror whirls and 
turns; there is spiritual anxiety, a quest 
for truth, Turgenev, Tolstoy seek it in 
the will; Trollope in “realistic” sympa- 
thy; Flaubert in fascism. Then the mir- 
ror fixes on desolation; its report is no 
longer ordered, classical. For Dostoevsky 
it is all-embracing: the abnormal is 
normal. For Henry James a difference 
develops; the mirror, turned to evil, will 
not focus. For Hardy, it has a childishly 
tragic receptiveness. For Chekhov, still 
seeking synthesis, it has a fitful clarity. 

The last section, “Behind the Mirror” 
(Freud and the broken will, D. H. 
Lawrence, Proust, Joyce) brings Frank 
O’Connor to a final phrasing of the old 
question of the rights of subjective and 
objective truth in the novel: “Reality is 
inapprehensible . . . If we keep our 
minds and hearts like clear glass, the 
light of God shines through us, but .. . 
we can be certain of God’s presence 
within us only by the light it sheds on 
the world outside us . . . Truth is sub- 
jective and objective.” O’Connor has 
the modernity, the Thomistic recogni- 
tion of the good points on error’s side, 
the integrity of personal judgment that 
Pope Pius is advocating for critics. 

SistER Marcaret Teresa, S.S.J. 


Man and Materialism, by Fred 
Hoyle. 161 pp. Harper. $2.75. 


| dan pays, when all the ills of the 
world are being laid upon the hairy 
head of materialism here and abroad, it 
is startling to come across a man who 
admits outright that he is a confirmed 


- materialist. A materialist, he says, is pop- 


ularly thought of as one who “gobbles 
babies for breakfast.” Professor Hoyle 
has never yet gobbled a single baby, and 
cannot accept the image at all. 

He begins his “commentary on hu- 
man affairs” with an analysis, of sorts, 
of the division in the world today be- 
tween communism and the West. He 
is decidedly a non-communist material- 
ist. Continuing with some remarks on 
pre-history and the rise of civilization, 
industry and the modern world, he in- 
troduces us to The Thing. Professor 
Hoyle takes his evolution seriously. 








Significant 
New Books 





DOCUMENTS OF 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORY 7 

Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis 


A noted historian gives a sweeping view 
of Catholic Church growth in America, 
from the days of Columbus to our present 
era. Taken from public and private orig- 
inal sources, and introduced by the au- 
thor’s clear notes. $8.75 - 


VIKING SUMMER 
Charles A. Brady 


A deft blending of realism and fantasy, 
this delightful novel concerns a slightly 
quixotic professor of English, his tactful 
wife, and their four irrepressible daugh- 
ters. Written with fine narrative skill by 
the author of Stage of Fools. $3.75 


CRITICISM AND 
CENSORSHIP 
Walter Kerr 


The proficient drama critic of the New 
York Herald-Tribune gives an articulate 
answer to the hotly debated issue of cen- 
sorship, and some sound recommendations 
which could lead to harmony between the 
camps. $2.75 


MYSTERY OF CHRISTMAS 
Edited by Aloysius Croft 


In one readable book, the known facts and 
logical historical surmises about the Na- 
tivity are related. The four Gospels pro- 
vide the basic framework; commentaries 
are taken from Abbot Ricciotti and Fa- 
ther Prat. $2.75 


THE CHRISTMAS CRIB 
Nesta de Robeck 


The fascinating history of crib and Na- 
tivity art through the ages; from early 
dialogues presented within the Church, 
medieval mystery plays, and Renaissance 
art until our own day. Illustrated with ex- 
cellent photographs. $3.50 


AS THE MORNING STAR 
Jerome Wilms, O.P. 


This, the only recent biography of St. 
Dominic available in English, fashions a 
vivid picture of the times in which he 
lived and his life as founder, reformer, 
and preacher. $2.95 
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When matter is structured, it goes be- 
yond itself. And so an extra-material 
principle is posited, “enabling matter to 
build itself into remarkable structures,” 
thereby creating itself and its higher 
forms. The highest form or structure up 
to now has been man. But with man 
came the possibility of a higher struc- 
ture, a “super-structure,” which Profes- 
sor Hoyle calls The Thing. He gets this 
notion by analogy with insect societies, 
or molecular structure, or even the hu- 
man body. This super-structure is the 
totality of human knowledge, which will 
continue to grow and develop on its 
own, taking on and casting off men as 
the organism does its cells. He concludes 
with some reflections on the mind, on 
community, on some problems facing the 
world today, and finally on “the religious 
impulse in man.” 

Professor Hoyle, an astronomer by 
trade, is obviously not trained in the 
nuances of philosophic procedures, and 
indiscriminately mixes clever observa- 
tions with embarrassing faux pas. His 
objections to some Christian concepts 
could be refuted, if ever the need arose, 
by a moderately acute high school apolo- 
gist. His own position (The Thing) is 
not exactly unique, but has a certain 
naive charm. His book as a whole does 
not, we think, present a very convincing 
case for philosophical materialism. 
Those seriously interested in the subject 
had best look elsewhere. 

Joseru J. Carpino 


What Man May Be, by George Rus- 
sell Harrison. 278 pp. Morrow. 
$4. 


y= DEAN of the School of Science of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy tells the story of man’s present, past 
and future, as these are meshed. with 
scientific development. This has been 
done elsewhere, although rarely with 
such deftness. The three chapters that 
deal with the senses and the nervous 
system are unique and completely fas- 
cinating. Using electronic computers as 
examples, the author depicts the mys- 
terious complexity of our own contact 
and information system, and at the same 
time gives an insight into the working 
of the machines. He distinguishes clear- 
ly between man and the machine, never 
belittling the superiority of the mind. 
The mind not only stores, sorts and re- 
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lates information, but it also imagines 
and creates new knowledge, and that 
with an instrument smaller and more 
delicate than any computer. 

Dr. Harrison takes great care to show 
that a scientific view of the universe 
need not exclude a ‘Creator. But there 
is no place for Divine Providence in the 
author’s view. The miracle, the loving 
Father’s occasional setting aside of the 
laws of nature, is unacceptable. Al- 
though the universe is orderly, reaching 
its end through the precise functioning 
of the laws of nature, the natural law 
does not exist. There is no real distinc- 
tion between morals and culture. Both 
come into existence with the developing 
mind. 

Dr. Harrison struggles with anxiety, 
pain and frustration, but succeeds only 
in showing that in highly refined and 
organized natures they must exist. Reli- 
gion is essential to man’s development. 
Dogmatic unity is desirable, but dog- 
matic truth is unattainable. The Sa- 
viour, like the Father, has no scientific 
standing. Sin is part of man’s struggle 
toward the complete realization of him- 
self. In the future, the laws of nature, 
channelled in their action by the crea- 
tive imagination of man, will bring hu- 
mankind to earthly perfection. 

Dr. Harrison apologizes for his scien- 
tific errors, saying that they do not de- 
tract from the overall accuracy. This is 
true, but he makes at least one rather 
startling implication. The unwary may 
conclude that in the past the brain, by 
an amazing mutation, doubled its size, 
and then did so again. And this may be 
repeated in the future. 

Sister Mary Ceciiia, B.V.M. 


The Quest for Wealth, by Robert L. 
Heilbroner. 278 pp. Simon and 
Schuster. $5. 


Mi: HeErLproner, when he published 
The Worldly Philosophers in 
1953, gave to the layman a brilliant, 
accurate and sympathetic grasp of eco- 
nomic thought and the men who cre- 
ated it. But on the whole this his sec- 
ond effort is less good. It is certainly as 
well written and successfully picks out 
the high points in the Quest—the social 
history of the quest for wealth—but fails 
in its second focus, the impact of the 
quest on the questors themselves. 
Heilbroner had to fail in this for the 


problem is in effect that of making a 
value judgment and Heilbroner gives 
evidence of having but one explicit 
value: greater production of wealth is 
good. This is obviously no basis at all 
for judging the effect of wealth-getting 
on the various acquisitive personalities 
of history. The best answer one gets is 
that “it is possible to be wealthy and 
modest, rich and alive to one’s fellow 
creatures, acquisitive and creative both.” 
The in fact frequently unhappy conse- 
quences need not follow from the drive 
to amass wealth. This is but a trivial 
generalization to a question that should 
have and could have received a better 
answer if Heilbroner had chosen to take 
the admittedly calculated risk. 

The author does take a stand, a curi- 
ous one, on one issue. “The core of the 
moral ambivalence toward wealth in so- 
ciety . is nothing other than the 
animus of the poor against the rich.” 
There are other reasons given, quite ob- 
vious, for the moral condemnation of 
wealth and the cry of injustice hurled 
at the mal-distribution of wealth, but 
essentially this is mere “envy!” Are the 
masses who follow Communism merely 
envious?—were the Hebrew Prophets?— 
the Church Fathers 

The impact of the Quest on others 
than the questors was of course quite 
dismal and scandalous in general until 
the advent of modern capitalism, the ac- 
quisitive society. Briefly, this is because 
the Quest rarely led to increased pro 
duction. But of late—the last 200 years 
—the wealth-questor is now, by force of 
circumstances, the accumulator of cap- 
ital. In explaining this Heilbroner has 
placed entirely too much emphasis on 
the capitalistic system as causal and 
hardly enough on the crucial role of the 
preceding revolution in science—without 
which capitalism would have been just 
another system of exploitation like slav- 
ery and fuedalism. 

The increased levels of output mean 
that the least successful questors—you 
and I, perhaps—have nevertheless ben- 
efited. But why this happened since it 
is not an automatic economic process 
Heilbroner has not too clearly shown— 
the social struggle as old as capitalism 
is not given its due though it is de- 
scribed. In the same way he has not 
explained why the rest of the world is 
still hungry with its men of wealth still 
exemplified by the likes of Aga Khan. 

R. W. FauLHaBer 
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O™ LOOK at the heavyweights ar- 
rayed among fall titles should 
squelch all mutterings about there be- 
ing a scarcity of solid, if not formidable, 
new books by respected authors and 
scholars. Among them: Beatitude by 
Reginald Garrigou - Lagrange (Herder, 
$6.00), The Bible and the Liturgy by 
Jean Danielou, S.J. (Notre Dame, 
$5.25), The Catholic Viewpoint on 
Race Relations by John LaFarge, S.J. 
(Doubleday, $2.95), The Centuries of 
Santa Fe by Paul Horgan (Dutton, 
$5.00), The Christ of the Faith by Karl 
Adam (Pantheon, $7.50), The Chris- 
tian Philosophy of St. Thomas by 
Etienne Gilson (Random House, $7.50), 
The Crisis of Protestantism by Louis 
Bouyer (Newman), The Dynamics of 
World History by Christopher Dawson 
(Sheed & Ward, $6.00), The End of 
the Modern World by Romano Guar- 
dini (Sheed & Ward, $2.75), Jesus and 
His Times by Daniel-Rops (a new Cath- 
olic translation from Dutton, $5.00), 
She Who Weeps by Leon Bloy (Acad- 
emy Library Guild, $2.75), Son of Dust 
by H. F. M. Prescott (Macmillan, 
$3.75), The Spiritual Teaching of Abbot 
Marmion by M. M. Philipon (Newman, 
March $4.00) and two books by Thom- 
as Merton—The Tower of Babel (New 
Directions, $15.00) and Silence in 
Heaven (Studio-Crowell, $7.95). 
- 


New titles in the Thomas More Books 
to Live series—hard-cover reprints of 
neglected or partially forgotten Catholic 
classics—will now be published by Sheed 
and Ward. The Thomas More Associa- 
tion will continue to act in editorial co- 
operation with the new publishers of 
the series which the Association origi- 
nated in 1954 as a means of acquaint- 
ing a new generation with Catholic mas- 
terpieces of the past they might other- 
wise never encounter. 

Plans call for two new titles to be 
published in 1957, both to be selections 
of the Thomas More Book Club. The 
series now includes seven titles Call pub- 
lished by Regnery): Weeping Cross by 
Henry Longan Stuart, The Path to 
Rome by Hilaire Belloc, Luke Delmege 
by Canon P. A. Sheehan, Cain by 
Rogier Van Aerde, Superstition Corner 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith, Letters from Bar- 
on Freidrich von Hugel to a Niece 
edited by Gwendolyn Greene, and most 
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recent, Richard Raynal, Solitary by Rob- 
ert Hugh Benson. 
* 

The New York Times reports that 
Ernest Hemingway donated his Nobel 
medal to the Shrine of our Lady of 
Charity of Cobre, patron saint of 
Cuba, during a luncheon given in his 
honor near his home in San Francisco 
de Paula (close to Havana). It was also 
reported that forty-five fishermen of 
Cojimar, locale of The Old Man and 
the Sea, were among the guests present. 

* 

A literary contest for priests, brothers 
and seminarians has been announced by 
the Thomas More Association and P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, Publishers. For the best 
original book-length manuscript (no 
technical books for priests) submitted 
by an eligible contestant in calendar year 
1957, the sponsors will award $1000 ad- 
vance royalty, publication by P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, and selection by the Thom- 
as More Book Club. Full details and 
rules may be obtained from Contest Edi- 
tor, The Thomas More Association, 210 
W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

* 

As imposing a list of sponsors for the 
publication of a book as we’ve ever seen 
(3 Cardinals, 7 Archbishops and 41 
Bishops) stands behind The American 
College in Rome published for Amer- 
ican College Alumni in September by 
Christopher Press. The book is a his- 
tory of the famous Seminary for Amer- 
ican students founded in Rome in 1855, 
and it makes much livelier reading than 
one would expect from an alumni piece. 
The reason is that American . College 
students managed to get themselves 
caught in the backwash of any number 
of international incidents: among others, 
the search abroad for the then alleged 
assassin of Lincoln, John H. Surrat; the 
fall of the papal kingdom; the diplomatic 
interventions of President Chester A. 
Arthur; and the misunderstanding be- 
tween Theodore Roosevelt and Pope 
Pius X (Teddy turned down a proffered 
private audience). Among American col- 





lege alumni: John Cardinal Farley and 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New 
York; William Cardinal O’Connell, of 
Boston; Dennis Cardinal Doughterty, of 
Philadelphia; Edward Cardinal Mooney, 
of Detroit; and Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
of Chicago. 
e 
Several months back we reported 
Louis de Wohl’s own description of his 
new novel about Don Juan of Austria. 
The Last Crusader (Lippincott, $3.95) 
more than lives up to its advance bill- 
ing as the best thing historical novelist 
De Wohl has ever done. The picture 
of Don Juan’s smashing victory over the 
Turkish armada at Lepanto—the Moor- 
ish fleet arrayed as a crescent, the Chris- 
tian ships sailing to the attack in line 
columns resembling a cross—seems a 
sure bet for the cinemascope screen. 
Where is the producer who can resist 
scenes like Lepanto, the siege of Malta, 
the court of Phillip II; characters like 
the sadistic Prince of Asturias who di- 
verted himself by killing horses Cup to 
twenty at a stabbing) with a jeweled 
dagger, the saintly figure of Fray Juan 
de Calahorra, or the scheming beauty, 
Princess Ana of Eboli? It’s an all ‘round 
movie natural—just so we don’t get John 
Wayne as Don Juan. 
+ 


Interesting statistics from an article on 
Iceland in the October issue of Harper's: 
last year the publishers of this country 
with a population less than that of Des 
Moines produced over 300 titles in edi- 
tions of from 2,000 to 15,000 copies—an 
average of eight books per man, woman 
and child in Iceland. 

e 

All loyal Dan Herr fans will want to 
equip themselves with a copy of the 
January issue of The Sign, which will 
carry a fine Herr article, “Prince Among 
Men,” about Chicago’s Cardinal Stritch. 
Mr. Herr has also written a lively in- 
troduction to Beginnings (Sheed and 
Ward, $3.50), the recently published 
collection of pieces by new Catholic 
authors. 
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THE BRIEF FOR MURDER 





Reviews of the 
New Mysteries 





7 APPEARANCE of a few first-class 
mysteries this fall has taken the curse 
off the unusual number of inferior books 
which were scanned in this needle-in- 
the-haystack task. High on the list for 
quality and suitable for Catholic librar- 
ies is DEATH OF A FOOL by Ngaio 
Marsh (Little, Brown, $3.50). The au- 
thor, one of the ablest practitioners of 
the art of mystery fiction who does not 
overwork her skill but is content to turn 
out an occasional superlative story, sets 
her newest work against an extraordi- 
nary and fascinating background, that 
of a remote English village where an an- 
cient sword dance is performed genera- 
tion after generation by villagers dur- 
ing the winter solstice. The murder, 
which Inspector Alleyn ultimately solves 
successfully, takes place during the 
dance that itself contains a symbolic kill- 
ing. This is an elegantly and intricately 
worked out puzzle, designed for those 
who prefer to out-think the murderer ra- 
ther than outshoot him. 

More along the traditional lines of vio- 
lence is THE DARK WINDOW by 
Thomas Walsh (Little, Brown, $3.00) 
whose two previous books have been 
masterpieces of suspense—Nightmare in 
Manhattan and The Night Watch. This 
time he discloses the struggle behind the 
scenes in a large New York hotel as the 
hotel detective attempts to discover and 
then to thwart plans to kidnap a bishop 
just escaped from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and to substitute an imposter for 
him. Although the theme is lively and 
convincing, the detective is not, and one 
cannot help wonder what would have 
resulted if the bishop had been the true 
protagonist of the story. 

Harper has provided a third book for 
this small list. THE MAN WHO 
DIDN’T FLY by Margot Bennett 
($3.00) is a sharply written and humor- 
ous character study of four men who had 
planned to travel to Ireland on a plane 
which went down with only three of 
them on board. Since the fourth man 
had also disappeared, although not with 
the plane, this created, as the author 
points out, the impossible situation of 
leaving three death certificates to be 
shared among four men. Mrs. Bennett’s 
interest in and individualization of her 
characters marks this as one of the best 
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books to have been published this year. 

Miss Maud Silver lends Inspector 
Frank Abbott a hand in THE FINGER- 
PRINT by Patricia Wentworth (Lip- 
pincott, $2.75) in determining the killer 
of old Jonathan Field who rashly 
changed his will on the eve of his mur- 
der. Miss Silver, as usual, combines the 


sentimentality of a Victorian governess . 


with the shrewdness of a top sergeant in 
her evaluation of human nature, and 
works her gentle way to the core of the 
crime without putting aside her knitting. 
A final recommendation for Catholic 
libraries is Doris Miles Disney's UN- 
APPOINTED ROUNDS (Doubleday, 
$2.75), a thoroughly documented story 
of murder which involves the use of the 
United States mail and consequently in- 
troduces the reader to the generally un- 
familiar functions of postal inspectors. 


TRIFLE on the rare side for libraries, 

but excellent for the hard-shelled 
veteran mystery reader is Herbert 
Brean’s new book A MATTER OF 
FACT CMill-Morrow, $3.50), the study 
of a rookie policeman’s struggle with his 
conscience after he and his partner fake 
evidence against a criminal. Had Mr. 
Brean stayed with the main line of his 
story and refrained from involving Neill 
Ryan with a strip tease dancer “whose 
name was a honeyed fragrance in his 
mind” the total effect might have been 
more convincing. However, even allow- 
ing for Detective Ryan’s unlikely ro- 
mance with Gee-Gee, this is a fast-paced 
story of the realistic school. In passing, 
it should be noted that two of Mr. 
Brean’s previous mysteries, if they are 
still available, belong in every library 
and collection—Hardly a Man Is Now 
Alive and Wilders Walk Away, both ex- 





cellent stories which involve ‘American 
history in current times. 

On the thesis that you can’t get too 
much of a good thing, J. J. Marric fol- 
lows up his most successful Gideon's 
Day with GIDEON’S WEEK (Harper, 
$2.95) which turns out to be an equally 
fascinating account of the activities in 
Scotland Yard one week when a major 
prison break takes place. While the cap- 
ture of the convicts remains the core of 
the story, at least half a dozen other 
crimes are watched, prevented or solved 
under Commander Gideon’s fatherly 
eye. 

In FANTASY AND FUGUE (Mac- 
millan, $2.75), Roy Fuller views a mur- 
der from the mind and heart of a man 
on the brink of mental collapse who ac- 
cuses himself of the crime because he 
feels guilty, and then solves it as he 
tries to trace his own forgotten actions. 
This is one for the connoisseur of psy- 
chological chillers, slow-paced, deliber- 
ate and engrossing. 

Although the ending can be guessed 
by the experienced reader, THE CASE 
OF THE AMATEUR ACTOR by 
Christopher Bush (Macmillan, $2.75) is 
another low-pitched study of murder, in- 
teresting private detective Ludovic Trav- 
ers in two apparently unrelated crimes. 

One of the Crime Club’s recent selec- 
tions is A STORE OF WRATH by 
Seldon Truss (Doubleday, $2.75), a 
frothy concoction about the murder of 
a department store executive with an 
odd but entertaining. assortment of un- 
likely employees and relatives and two 
sleuths, the dignified Inspector Gidleigh 
and a highly improper news photogra- 
pher. 

For a final dismal note, it must be 
reported that Pamela North, usually as- 
sured of a warm welcome here, races 
through her latest adventure in VOY- 
AGE INTO VIOLENCE by Frances 
and Richard Lockridge (Lippincott, 
$2.50) not only with abandon, but at 
one point without clothes. This entirely 
gratuitous bit of titillation mars an other- 
wise typical Lockridge tale about mur- 
der on board a pleasure ship bound for 
Havana. 

None of the books reviewed here this 
month seem appropriate for high school 
libraries. 
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FICTION 


The Last Crusader, by Louis de 
Wohl. 448 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


T= 1s Louis de Wohl at his best. 
And that’s very good. The story is 
that of Don Juan of Austria, up to and 
including the battle of Lepanto. (This 
is the “good” Don Juan, not the other 
one who has such a bad press and so 
few actual readers.) 

This story moves. The characters vi- 
brate. The background of historical 
facts is given cleverly and painlessly. 
But as we have already said, it is De 
Wohl at his best. This giant of a man 
seems to be all the “good characters”; 
he permits his women to be fragile, 
tiny, dainty and paragons of strength. 
He brings us all the sonorously beauti- 
ful Spanish names time and again. He 
presents the “names” of history who 
must have known Don Juan. He misses 
few. It is a thrill to meet such men as 
Cervantes, Admiral Andrea Doria, St. 
Pius V. 

Does De Wohl capture the mood of 
the sixteenth century? Maybe only what 
he wants the sixteenth century to have 
been. There remains an air of the idyll 
in it all. Modern patterns of thought, 
modern ways of thinking are put into 
most of these sixteenth century minds. 
But this is not mere journalism, nor 
mere history. We roll in intrigues in all 
the important courts of Europe; we are 
treated to several important death-bed 
scenes. And all this detail is held firmly 
on course by the robustness of De 
Wohl’s masculine style. 

Don Juan is shown to us as a real 
manly man, true son of an errant but 
brilliant father. We also make a retreat 
with Juan at one time. And it’s a good 
one, giving De Wohl some innings as 
“spiritual adviser.” We also have a secret 
and passionate love affair between Don 
Juan and a young lady he cannot, for 
reasons of State, possibly marry. We 
see Juan as soldier, sailor, administrator, 
diplomat. We see that Lepanto deserved 
him as he earned it. 

Add this book to the already pleasing- 
ly long shelf of books by Louis de Wohl. 
Recommended even to those who do not 
usually like historical novels, as if most 
novels weren’t unavoidably of such 
genre. 


Rosert H. Froop, C.S.B. 
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James by the Grace of God, by Hugh 
Ross Williamson. 255 pp. Reg- 
nery. $3.75. 


|= SIX MONTHS Of intrigue and treach- 
ery preceding the forced flight of 
Catholic James II of England to the 
safety of France in 1688 establish the 
unity of time for what one critic calls 
a “new pattern of literature, the novel 
without fiction.” The author, maintain- 
ing in this vignette in historical biogra- 
phy the two other fictional unities of 
place and action, contends that it is “an 
attempt to convey the historical truth in 
a more concentrated manner than is pos- 
sible in academic history . .. ,” truth pre- 
sumedly distorted by loyal English his- 
torians. 

Two years after his coronation, James, 
Catholic by conversion through his first 
wife, invoked the right of dispensing 
power claimed by Stuart kings to pub- 
lish a Declaration of Indulgence which 
absolved Catholics and dissenters from 


the Test Acts, laws which forbade all 


who did not take an, oath of allegiance 
to the Established Church from holding 
governmental, university and corporate 
positions. James claimed that these acts, 
absurdly, made him guilty of high trea- 
son against the crown and therefore 
against himself. He proceeded to place 
Catholics and dissenters in important 
posts throughout the realm. 

The refusal by seven Anglican bish- 
ops to read the Declaration from the 
pulpits resulted in their banishment to 
the Tower and subsequent trial, a cause 
celebre which became the occasion for 
those lords of the kingdom to whom the 
whole restoration program was repulsive 
to issue an invitation to Protestant Wil- 
liam of Orange to invade England for 
the purpose of divesting James of his 
throne. The feeling of the common peo- 
ple against James and his religious toler- 
ation (an area in which he was actually 
far ahead of his time) was further in- 
flamed by the news of the birth of his 
first legitimate male heir, an event sup- 
posedly insuring Catholic succession to 
the throne. Except for a handful of faith- 


‘ful associates, one after another of his 


friends and relatives, including his two 
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daughters by his first queen, betrayed 
and deserted him for the cause of Wil- 
liam of Orange. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to kidnap him, Wibllliam allowed 
him to escape to France. James’ flight, 
to join his wife and son, was at once a 
public political defeat and a personal 
religious triumph. 

Mr. Williamson’s account, by reveal- 
ing James as a sensitive, reflective hu- 
man figure, tolerant to the adherents of 
all religions while fatefully constant to 
his own, in a notably bigotted post-Re- 
formation era, makes for a readable, ex- 
citing book. 


ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Behold, We Live, by Charles Duns- 
comb. 178 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3. 


I lang LikE Mr. Dunscomb’s first book 
The Bond and the Free, is an his- 
torical novel dealing with the early 
Christian Church. Comparison is inevi- 
table, therefore, and unfortunately so, 
because the bright, clever wit of The 
Bond and the Free is missing from Be- 
hold, We Live. In each of the books 
there is a sound psychological study of 
conversion—in the first from paganism to 
Christianity, in the second from nomi- 
nal to real Christianity. The first person, 
letter-writing technique made Lavinia a 
real and convincing three dimensional 
person; the omniscient author does not 
do so much for Cedonius, the hero of 
Behold, We Live. He remains someone 
we have been told about rather than 
someone we have known personally. For 
all that, he is a deeply moving character 
whose development we watch with sym- 
pathetic interest. 

Mr. Dunscomb writes excellent his- 
torical fiction. The past lives in his 
pages. He recreates the ancient cities so 
vividly that the reader comes to know 
them as well as he knows his own place 
of residence. The same is true of the 
manner of life; the daily minutiae are 
deftly sketched in with the result that 
we accept the entire work as we would 
an account written by one of our con- 
temporaries. 

Perhaps the strongest feature of Be- 
hold, We Live is the way the Christian 
ideal takes hold of Cedonius through the 
example of the devoted but despised 
Rufus whose apparent weakness is actu- 
ally the power of the despised Christ. 
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As this paradox of Christianity becomes 
clear to Cedonius, his battle against him- 
self is won. 

While this later book will probably 
not be as popular as The Bond and the 
Free, it deserves to be widely read. Let 
us hope that Mr. Dunscomb will con- 
tinue his work in this field; he seems 
eminently fitted to do so. 

Sister Mary Corne ius, $.S.N.D. 


Homecoming, by C. P. Snow. 400 
pp. Scribners. $3.95. 


bis SIXTH NOVEL in a series entitled 
Strangers and Brothers, Homecoming 
tells the story of two roles in the life of 
Lewis Eliot—the public man and the pri- 
vate man. He is seen as a high-level 
public servant during the turbulent 
years before World War II and the un- 
easy peace in London after it. 

But it is his private role which inter- 
ests us, as it touches and intrudes on his 
public career. His first wife, an un- 
happy neurotic who committed suicide, 
entangled his career almost hopelessly, 
and left him a shell of a man, sucked 
dry of emotion. After this, the public- 
life strand becomes dominant in his life. 
His private life subdued, he is reduced 
to the position of outsider, observer in 
the emotions of others, aloof from emo- 
tions, neutral. Then the private life in- 
trudes again, jangling, insistent, electric 
with love. But Eliot, still bound up in 
his pain-shielding cocoon, lets the op- 
portunity slip by. Eliot’s two lives cross 
and part, recross and part again, until the 
two roles become one composite, one 








Wright Morris: Durable fragments 


man. But the new life is built on the 
rubble of the old; on the shakiness of a 
divorce and an over-powering son-fetish. 

Only a moment of certitude, only a 
fleeting instant on the brink of a wave, 
Eliot's happiness is built out of aching 
error, out of a wrecked marriage, out of 
compromise, out of intermeshed neuroses 
and miserable grubbing in a dark world 
lit only intermittently with glimpses of 
human insight. Nothing more complete 
than this. No object for emulation, no 
goal above him but himself; tied up and 
tortured as he is, insular in his cocoon 
of thwarted motives, ambiguous desires, 
tangled emotions and miserable human 
limitations. 

Homecoming is an odyssey. Lewis 
Eliot wanders in the sea of London for 
almost twenty years to find what—Pene- 
lope? The Happy Isles? 

The book ends on a note of momen- 
tary human happiness, on a grim smile 
in the teeth of the oncoming wave, on 
man leaning, not on his God, but on his 
image of himself. 

Eucenge McNamara 


The Field of Vision, by Wright Mor- 
ris. 251 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50. 


7" PREOCCUPATION of Wright Mor- 
ris with symbols and symbolism is no- 
where better revealed than in his latest 
novel. His primary symbol this time is 
a Mexican bullring which, in a single 
afternoon, refracts the oblique recollec- 
tions of a peculiar group of American 
tourists. 
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The McKee family from Nebraska—a 
man and wife, a grandfather and a 
grandson—is there in the arena. With 
them are a boyhood friend encountered 
after many years, the friend’s psychia- 
trist and the psychiatrist’s transvestite 
companion. They are all physically in 
the arena, but emotionally they are each 
far away in their own private worlds. 

Only the young boy’s withdrawal is 
normal. With his coonskin cap, he lives 
in the fantasy world of childhood, in a 
pioneer west which his great-grandfather 
has actually experienced. The grandfa- 
ther too, still lives in that world as he 
has for most of his adult life. 

As the drama in the bullring unfolds, 
a shout or an action triggers a variety of 
mental images within the tourists. In 
chain-reaction fashion, the images move 
from character to character, from one 
chapter to the next. 

Each character has experienced fail- 
ure. McKee, for example, has never at- 
tained his own individuality. In middle 
life he is the same hero-worshipping 
adolescent that he has always been. His 
wife has never recovered from the fact 
of marriage to a man whom for years 
she has only tolerated. Gordon, the 
friend, and Lehmann, the psychiatrist, 
are equally hapless victims of their own 
aspirations. 

In a dust-jacket prologue Morris de- 
scribes his novel as a book which con- 
cerns a man’s coming to terms with the 
durable fragments of his life. The frag- 
ments he describes are the kind which 
seem to be outwardly insignificant. They 
are in fact the minor incidents which 
live in a man’s memory and sum up for 
him the real meaning of his personal 
experience. 

Because these experiences are so in- 
tensely personal, The Field of Vision is 
a dificult book to read. Meanings are 
there but they must be searched for. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter, by 
Edward Streeter. 181 pp. Harper. 


$3 
ee Hs ONE that might be cute,” 
said Mrs. Baxter. It was a cat in 
a Dutch costume, skating with his paws 
clasped under his tail. 
“What in the world does that have 
to do with Christmas?” asked Mr. Bax- 


ter. 
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“Nothing,” said Mrs. Baxter defen- 
sively. “That’s what I like about it. I’m 
sick and tired of jolly little Santas and 
angels with freckles. This is different.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Baxter are plunging 
into the annual struggle with Christmas 
cards. Later they will plan the family 
Christmas, the gifts for the building em- 
ployees and so on and on to the point 
of complete exhaustion. 

This is another of Mr. Streeter’s 
amusing whimsical tales of a New York 
executive fumbling his way through a 
maze of social circumstance in which 
he feels himself depressingly insecure. 
We suspect Mr. Streeter in his suave 
way is drawing on personal experience. 
As in his earlier book, Father of the 
Bride, the hero is a well-to-do New 
Yorker at about the mink-stole level. He 
is pushed around by his wife, daughters, 
secretary and grandchildren. His secre- 
tary puts him in order: “It’s bad enough, 
Mr. Baxter, to have to write notes thank- 
ing people for Christmas cards they 
don’t know they are sending, but when 
they write notes thanking you for thank- 
ing them and then you want to write 
notes thanking them — Well all I can 
say is I think that’s public relations gone 
hog wild and...” Mr. Baxter is properly 
cowed! 

This delightfully satirical book is one 
of the best arguments in the world for 
putting Christ back into Christmas. Poor 
Mr. Baxter philosophizes wistfully: 
“Perhaps Christmas belonged to chil- 
dren. Perhaps adults were merely inter- 
lopers—gate crashers attracted by music 
whose overtones their ears could never 
catch.” 

The canned re-iteration of familiar 
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Christmas hymns and a couple of brief 
encounters with carollers in the flesh 
are as Close as the Baxters manage to get 
to the joy of which the angels sang. Mrs. 
Baxter has a dim inkling, but isn’t quite 
sure whether it is religious or pagan or 
just a bit of folklore that won’t die. Any- 
way, she tells her husband that she loves 
him very much and we leave her say- 
ing, “Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter.” 
Dorotuy Atkinson WILLIAMS 


Viking Summer, by Charles Brady. 
Bruce. $3.75. 


HREE YEARS AGO Charles Brady put 

together a brilliantly colored mosaic 
of sixteenth-century England; -he called 
it Stage of Fools. It reflected a scholar’s 
passion for detail: the diction, the cos- 
tuming, the very gesture and turn of 
phrase glowed with authenticity. In his 
new novel, Viking Summer, Charles 
Brady has attempted a melange of past 
and present, of history and myth, of 
dreams and reality. The result is a 
hodge-podge of legend and life that just 
doesn’t come off. 

In some respects, Viking Summer is a 
domestic tale, a novel of manners that 
brings the reader into the Buffalo home 
and Canadian summer cottage of a col- 
lege English instructor, Professor Des- 
mond, his wife and four young daugh- 
ters. Aside from their dream world, they 
are a very genuine group of human be- 
ings; lovable, gay, their days delightfully 
filled with the antics and capers of four 
growing girls and two warm-hearted par- 
ents. 

All goes well, even when fourteen- 
year-old Karen sees and talks to a 1000- 
year-old Viking on the Lake Erie shore 
one Halloween. After all, Karen is at an 
age when she might see anything, even 
a Viking, especially on Halloween. 
About the same time, the professor’s in- 
terest in folklore is whetted by a report 
that the Iroquois in Georgian Bay have 
preserved what appears to be an ana- 
logue of the Bear's Son motif from Beo- 
wulf. A trip into the region confirms the 
report and the discovery of an apparent- 
ly authentic Viking sword convinces the 
good professor that a nexus has been es- 
tablished between the tenth-century Vik- 
ings and the North American continent. 

Unknown to her father, Karen con- 
tinues to have nocturnal rendezvous 
with the Viking. He makes an embar- 
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rassing request: his spirit will never rest 
until his sword is returned to him. Then 
Gottfried Krehan, “whilom professor of 
physics, political specialist for the last 
Bruening government, close friend of 
Konrad Adenauer,” visits the Desmonds. 
He’s a marked man by the Communists 
who would like to prevent his return to 
Germany to help draft a new Locarno 
Pact. Sufhce it to say that Viking Sum- 
mer finally jells into a conglomoration 
of dream-visions, cloak-and-dagger in- 
trigue, and eventual escape and happi- 
ness for everybody, even the disembod- 
ied Viking. 

Charles Brady’s erudition is indisput- 
able. But on this lightsome tale it hangs 
like dead weight. The Desmond family 
toss around literary allusions like rice at 
a church wedding. As for the plot, every- 
body takes the visions and dreams with 
incredible seriousness. And when the 
Viking shows up to save Dr. Krehan and 
Karen from the clutches of the Russians, 
the reader will think he got caught in 
front of a TV set at Howdy-doody time. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Iron King, by Maurice Druon. 
269 pp. Scribners. $3.50. 


pane 1v of France, known to his con- 
temporaries as Philip the Fair, was 
the perfect embodiment of what men 
meant when they spoke of Kings by Di- 
vine Right. He was majestic, dedicated, 
ruthless—more, if that were possible, a 
king than a man. So, at least, does Mau- 
rice Druon portray him in his historical 
novel, The Iron King, a story that covers 
only the last few months of Philip's 
twenty-nine-year reign. 

The author does a good job. The 
events of those last months come to life 
with all their color and cruelty. Philip's 
destruction of the great Order of Knights 
Templar is completed. The leaders of 
the Templars are dragged from their 
prison and condemned. The Grand Mas- 
ter and the Preceptor of Normandy are 
burned at the stake. As the flames leap 
about him, the dying Grand Master ut- 
ters a terrible curse: “Pope Clement, 
Chevalier Guillaume de Nogaret, King 
Philip, I summon you to the Tribunal 
of Heaven before the year is out, to re- 
ceive your just punishment!” 

This curse, and the fact that all three 
men did die within the year, are as near 
as the author comes to any appreciation 
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of the supernatural. He shows no sign 
of knowing the Church as anything 
more than a mighty political organiza- 
tion. One gets the feeling that he has 
caught all the color but very little of the 
core of European life in the early four- 
teenth century. 

But we may be doing Maurice Druon 
an injustice. For the picture he paints in 
The Iron King is incomplete. The book 
ends with the death of King Philip. But 
a note on the last page of the story in- 
forms the reader that “the story of the 
accursed kings continues in The Stran- 
gled Queen.” 

If The Strangled Queen is already 
written, Scribners has short-changed 
American readers by not publishing it in 
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one volume with The Iron King. For 
the present novel has a curiously incom- 
plete quality. It is filled with interesting 
characters and situations promising fur- 
ther development but leaving us with 
stories barely hinted at or only half-told. 
Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Living Lotus, by Ethel Mannin. 
320 pp. Putnam. $3.75. 


[x THIS NOVEL by the prolific Miss 
Mannin, the main character is the 
young girl, Jenny, daughter of an Eng- 
lish army officer and a Burmese village 
girl. Inter-racial tensions between the 
Eastern and Western patterns of life 
provide the central conflict. 





At the end of April, 1942, the Japan- 
ese invasion of Burma begins, and 
Jenny’s family with many others begin 
the long trek to India. En route the 
father is taken prisoner and the mother 
and little brother are drowned. Jenny 
herself escapes with the help of a friend- 
ly Burmese family. As time goes on, 
Jenny falls in love with the son of her 
rescuers and is happily married to him. 
Shortly after the marriage, her English 
father reappears on the scene. 

At this point begins the interference 
of the father with his daughter’s way of 
life. Through deception, he manages to 
take her to England with him, leaving 
her husband in Burma. The father’s at- 
tempts to substitute his “superior” Eng- 
lish background for her cherished East- 
ern culture provide the rest of the story. 

Although the author makes a point of 
acknowledging all the research she has 
done on “Burmese Buddhist life and 
customs,” the material is not well assim- 
ilated. Throughout the story the motiva- 
tion of both Jenny and her father seems 
artificial and forced. In the end the read- 
er hardly cares what happens to Jenny 
since she is littke more than a puppet 
with the strings carefully manipulated. 
Perhaps if the writer had taken a little 
more time with her book, she would 
have had better results. As it stands, 
The Living Lotus is hardly worth the 
reader’s efforts. 

Sister Mary Aourn, B.V.M. 


Zone of Emptiness, by Hiroshi 
Noma. Translated by Henriette 
de Boissel and Bernard Frecht- 
man. 318 pp. World. $3.95. 


y= Is THE story of Private Riichiro 
Kitani, Japanese soldier. He had 
been imprisoned on the false charge of 
Lieutenant Hayashi that he had stolen 
the Lieutenant’s wallet. His one ambi- 
tion in life is to kill his accuser. Taking 
his place, on his release from prison, in 
an Osaka barracks, he quietly bides his 
time until the Lieutenant shall get 
within range. His life within the disci- 
pline of Japanese army life provides the 
matter for this book. 
Undoubtedly, this book will seem ex- 
tremely odd to Americans. There are, 
of course, elements common to every 
army, but the spirit of the Japanese 
army described here has little in com- 
mon with anything an American exper- 
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iences. The perfectly impersonal atti- 
tude and the complete disregard for life 
is not found, at least in so exaggerated 
a form, in American army life. There is 
no real camaraderie among these men— 
no man who would not stab another in 
the back if tempted to do so. Japanese 
virtues and vices alike are described as 
almost essentially different from their 
American counterparts. We have, for 
instance, a much different type of cruel- 
ty here and a kind of loyalty which has 
little in common with the American 
brand. 

The characters follow the same pat- 
tern as the plot. They are as difficult to 
understand and sympathize with as is 
their situation. Kitani is a kind of misty 
figure of vengeance, with no other rea- 
son for existing, even fictionally. The 
other personae are even more vague. 

Certain defects mar this book badly: 
first, a confusing jumble of flash-backs; 
second, what seems to be a poor job of 
translating; third, numerous misprints 
and misspellings; fourth, print that is 
too small to endure for long stretches 
of time. But, even with the defects, it 
is still an interesting book. If true to 
life, it gives an interesting insight into 
the soldiers Americans encountered after 
Pearl Harbor. 

Rev. JosepH T. McGtony, S.]. 


King of Paris, by Guy Endore. 504 
pp. Simon and Schuster. $4. 


A bie YOUNGER Alexandre Dumas said 
to his aging father: “You came to this 
world in the age of the great appetite.” 
Dumas pere, obediently a man of his 
age, spent his entire life feeding his 
hungers: he loved fame, and came close 
to plagiarism to satisfy that love; he 
craved the flesh, and treated his con- 
quests shamefully; he duelled with in- 
sideous determination, yet he respected 
the wit of the fight above the blood- 
letting; he was a famed gourmet—and 
this was his only unquestioned public 
virtue. There is material enough in these 
passions, and Guy Endore has made the 
most of them in his colorful novel-biog- 
raphy of Alexandre Dumas pere. 

In one scene, Endore has Charles No- 
dier, tell Dumas, then a poor aspiring 
author in Paris: “Read, read, read, fill 
yourself and then pour.” Endore has 
taken the admonition to his own heart: 
King of Paris is one of those meaty nov- 
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els packed with facts, allusions, color, 
atmosphere. 

We meet Larousse, of dictionary fame, 
living for years in a garret on onion soup 
and black bread (food of the Spartans), 
rising at two in the morning to cook his 
meal undetected. We are plunged into 
the literary cliques of Paris, with all 
their intrigues, bickerings and accusa- 
tions. We come to know the nuances of 
the claque and anti-claque. We learn 
that the Paris of Dumas’ day had 30,000 
excess females, and we meet our share 
of them. We encounter Delacroix, 
Heine, Verlaine, Verne, Abraham Lin- 
coln. We mingle with the honest poor, 
debauched aristocrats, geniuses and liber- 
tines. In all, Endore has furnished his 
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novel well, richly, entertainingly, even 
though at times, we regret his uninhib- 
ited realism. 

Through this riot of concupiscence, 
Guy Endore finally manages to flash a 
gleam of human goodness—at the ex- 
pense of facts, however. Catherine Le- 
bay, Dumas’ mistress of his youth, moth- 
ers Alexandre Dumas fils; soon—as 
others to follow her—she is forgotten, 
shamefully deserted, and hunger forces 
her to beg food from Dumas on the 
night of his first dramatic premier. 
Eventually the now successful writer 
legitimizes his son, rudely takes him 
from his mother, educates him, and sets 
him up as his protege. 

Sensitive, young Alexandre comes to 
resent his father whose mistresses and 
interminable duelling display him for 
the obtuse libertine he is. There is a duel 
in which the son disgraces the father, 
then a father-and-son duel in which the 
father regains his honor, a deathbed 
marriage with the dying Catherine. 

Here is life enough: vulgar, garrulous, 
brash, obscene, suave, sentimental, hope- 
ful, earnest. But if Dumas pere had that 
modicum of tenderness we like to see in 
all men of power (and Dumas was pow- 
erful), it was hidden under a very tough 
skin that Guy Endore has not succeeded 
in penetrating. He has, however, writ- 
ten a very entertaining book: 

Dante T. MrrcHery 


State of Siege, by Eric Ambler. 248 
pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


A RATHER GOOD summary of the gen- 
eral problem which confronts the 
Southeast Asian Republic of Sunda, 
locale for Mr. Ambler’s new novel of 
suspense, is given by one of the main 
characters: “We did not win our inde- 
pendence from the Dutch. Force of cir- 
cumstances delivered it into hands 
which were unfit to receive it. But we 
do not have hands that are fit. Revolu- 
tion is therefore pointless. What this 
nation must have is time to learn about 
government.” And the particular prob- 
lem that faces Britisher Steve Fraser, 
technician for an irrigation project in 
the new nation, is how to stay alive 
when those with no concern for time 
and impatient with government corrup- 
tion and incompetence stage an abortive 
twenty-four hour coup d'etat. 
(Continued on page 136) 
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- MYSTERY OF CHRISTMAS edited by Aloysius Croft 


Pertinent selections from the liturgy, Bible and commentaries 
of Prat and Riciotti explain the significance of the Incarna- 
tion. A perfect gift book to be treasured as a welcome com- 
panion for the Christmas season. $2.75 


. CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR, 1957 


by Rev. Gabriel Hafford and George Kolanda 
A separate page for each week, rubrical notations for the Mass 
and Divine Office, and a thumbnail sketch of the saint of the 
day with application to modern life are features of this color- 
full wall calendar. Ideal as gifts. $1.00 
Five or more—$.80 each. 


. THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS 


edited by John Chapin 
Treasury of quotes on almost every conceivable topic. Not con- 
fined exclusively to topics of Catholic interest, though the 
Catholic point of view is developed. A valuable gift for every 
personal tibrary. $7.50 


. THE CHRISTMAS CRIB by Nesta DeRobeck 


An ideal gift during the Christmas season, this book takes 
a sightseeing trip to find out what cribs have looked like in 
the past, and traces the development of devotion to the Child 
Jesus from the days of the catacombs. $3.50 


. CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART by Anton Henze 


Over 100 fine photographs of churches and statues in this 
country and abroad with an illuminating text. Don’t overlook 
the excellent gift possibilities. $7.50 


. THE HOLYDAY BOOK by Francis X. Weiser, S.J. 


Besides examining dogma, custom and tradition, this practical 
book on the liturgy suggests ways to make holydays a special 
event in family life. Its handsome jacket and illustrations 
make it an ideal gift. $3.00 


. JESUS AND HIS TIMES by Daniel-Rops 


Now available in English Catholic translation, this master- 
piece is a rare combination of apologetics, history and biog- 
raphy. A uniquely readable and factual, yet warmly moving 
biography of Our Lord. $5.0 


. THE LAST CRUSADER by Louis De Wohl 


Of all of De Wohl’s historical novels, this promises to be the 
most popular. The story of dashing Don Juan of Austria jand 
the gripping account of the battle of Lepanto told in a “you 
are there”’ style. $3.95 


. A RIGHT TO BE MERRY by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


What it’s like to be a Poor Clare is this book’s subject. A 
lighthearted, warm book that lifts the gloomy veils of mis- 
understanding from the life of a cloistered nun. $3.00 


SILENCE IN HEAVEN by Thomas. Merton 

In ninety gravure illustrations and with Thomas Merton’s in- 
comparable text, this book portrays graphically and verbally 
the silence from which man achieves his highest OO es 


THREE KINGS by Richard Sullivan 

Wonderful new story of the three men’s journey told with 
warmth and charm. We learn here how the kings met tempta- 
tions that could have turned them away from oe 


ONE VOLUME KNOX BIBLE gift edition 
At last, the popular Knox translation in convenient one vol- 
ume form. The leather and morocco bindings make a very 
special gift for a very special person. 

Leather $15.00, Morocco $25.00 
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AMERICAN CATHOLICISM by John Tracy Ellis 
Comprehensive and readable history of the Church in Amer- 
ica. Frank and balanced discussion of the Church’s historical 
stand on puzzling and perennial questions. 

Cloth $3.50, Paper $1.50 


BEATITUDE by Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange 

The latest book translated into English by this great spiritual 
writer known for his lucidity and easy style. Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange concentrates here on man’s ultimate goal and the 
means of reaching it. $ 


THE CHRIST OF FAITH by Karl Adam 
Comparison of the Christology of the Church with non-Cath- 


olic theology. This well-known theologian discusses the Christ 
of Scripture and leads on to the interpretation of the God- 
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Man image in the history of the Church. 


$7.50 


16. THE DYNAMICS OF WORLD HISTORY 
by Christopher Dawson 
Explored by one of the foremost scholars of our day the in- 


terplay 


of history and mankind makes rewarding ores. 


17. THE END OF THE MODERN WORLD 
by Romano Guardini 
Msgr. Guardini finds disturbing conclusions in man’s radical 
departure from the continuity of history. Provocative reading 
by a master of clearly stated insight. 
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Books For The Child 


31. CHRISTMAS AND THE SAINTS by Hertha Pauli 
¥ Story of the Christ Child as reflected in the devotion of 
the saints. $1.95 
¥ 32. CATHOLIC BIBLE IN PICTURES 
edited by Msgr. Dante Del Fiorentino 
Stories of the Old and New Testament portrayed in over 
i 1,000 pictures. $4 
33. TERRY BRENNAN OF NOTRE DAME by Dave Warner 
An American success story with all the thrills, color and 
noise of football. $2.25 
34. THE TREASURE OF THE MOHAWKS by Teri Martini 
¥ The story of the remarkable Indian maiden Kateri Tekak- 
¥ witha. $2.00 
35. KNIGHT OF MOLOKAI by Eva K. Betz 
Life of a joyful hero and martyr from his childhood in 
Belgium to his death on Molokai. $2.50 
36. THE BOY NEXT DOOR by Betty Cavanna 
¥ The transition from pals to special dates is an awkward 
time for Jane and Ken, but it brings with it a better un- 
derstanding of love and friendship. 2.75 
37. THE BLACK STALLION’S COURAGE 
by Walter Farley 
Alec Ramsay races the Black in the “‘big time’’ again, a 
much sought after boon from a beseiged author. $2.00 
38. THE ILIAD AND THE ODYSSEY 
adapted by Jane Werner Watson 
Two of the best adventure stories in the world carefully 
adapted and lavishly illustrated. $3.95 
39. MY VILLAGE IN AUSTRIA by Sonia and Tim Gidal 
Large clear photographs and first person narration serves 
to acquaint us with the adventures of Seppi in his village 
in Austria. $3. 
40. INSIDE THE ARK AND OTHER STORIES 
by Caryll Houselander 
Children and animals from many different times and places 
§ collected into twelve engaging stories. $2.50 
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18. THE NUN’S STORY by Kathryn Hulme 


The true story of a dedicated woman—intense, compelling, a drama of spiritual struggle 


that will appeal to all readers. 


19. THE MAID OF ORLEANS by Sven Stolpe 


Have you ever wondered what it is that has made Joan of Arc the most popular subject 
of the dramatic world? This newest biography portrays the inherent drama of her life. 


20. CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC by Paul Hume 


All about music and choirs. A frank and witty discussion of the present state of Church 


music puts this book on a general interest level. 


21 CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON RACE RELATIONS by John LoFarge, S.J. 
Amid all the emotional discussions about integration and segregation what could be more 
welcome than an objective discussion of the Church's stand. 


22. CENTURIES OF SANTA FE by Paul Horgan 


Covers three dramatic centuries of life in colorful, ancient 
Santa Fe. Told in the entertaining form of the narrative ac- 


counts of ten characters. 


23. THE BOOK OF MIRACLES by Zsolt Aradi 


$5.00 


Treats in detail the question of miracles in the Old and New 
Testament and from the time of Christ to the present. $508 


pages of illustrations. 
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. RIDE ON THE WIND 

told by Alice Dalgliesh from The Spirit of St. Louis 
The dreams of the boy Charles Lindbergh attained reality 
in the success of the first trans-Atlantic flight. $2.75 
GOOD NIGHT MOON by Margaret Wise Brown 
A beautifully gentle and lulling text with equally gentle 
pictures. An ideal before bed book. $2.00 
MAKE A WISH FOR ME by Lenora Mattingly Weber 
Beany Malone, her usual warm impulsive self, finds that 
Norbett, his charm bracelet and a new girl in town make 
quite a full winter. $2.75 
ROLL, SHENANDOAH by Bruce Lancaster 
The Civil War seen from the inside by a veteran turned 
reporter. $3.95 
THE BOLD HEART by Josephin: Phelan 
Biography of Father LaCombe, a young Oblate missionary 
in the Northwest Territory. $2.75 
STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT by Piet Worm 
This hand illustrated text brings life to many of the famil- 
iar bible stories. $3.00 
SHRINES OF OUR LADY by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
Stories of 48 shrines underscore both the Catholicity of 
the world and the catholicity of Mary. $2.75 
STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE by Macchette Chute 
Resumes of the 36 plays of the first folio. The dramatic 
form is kept to more than in Lamb’s tales. $3.75 
FAMILY TREASURY OF CHILDREN’S STORIES 

edited by Pauline Rush Evans 
Selections ranging from Mother Goose to Kon-Tiki. $7.50 
BOOK OF NURSERY AND MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 

by Marguerite de Angeli 
Lovely full page illustrations along with black and white 
sketches. $5.00 
IF | RAN THE CIRCUS by Dr. Seuss 
The Circus McGurkus. A marvelous work of the imagina- 
tion of young Morris McGurk. $2.50 
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$4.00 


$4.50 
$4.50 


$2.95 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK OF NOVENAS 
A collection of novena devotions gathered into one volume. 
Over 500 pages, illustrated throughout in full color. Bound in 
genuine leather. $3.95 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS 

by Etienne Gilson 
The three parts of this book analyze Thomistic views on God, 
Nature and Morality. Contains comprehensive notes. $7.50 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, U.S.A. 

edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
A penetrating look at the life, history, organization, diversity, 
inner workings and influence of the Church in this country. 

$5.95 

THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD by Thomes Verner Moore 
Unique among spiritual books in its approach, this book is 
composed of statements from Catholics in every walk of life 
who speak candidly of their spiritual lives. $3.95 
| WAS CHAPLAIN ON THE FRANKLIN 

by Joseph T. O'Callahan, S.J. 
The heroic story of the only chaplain in U.S. naval history 
to have been awarded the congressional Medal of Honor. 


$2.75 
SON OF DUST by H. F. M. Prescott 
A love story set in eleventh century Normandy shortly before 
the invasion of England. 3 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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Fraser spends a week-end in an office- 
apartment building that also houses the 
government radio station. When the re- 
volt begins the building is quickly seized 
by the insurgents and used as their head- 
quarters. Only the feverish activities of 
the new leaders to consolidate their posi- 
tion prevents his execution. Then, when 
the first government counter - attack 
comes and the generators are knocked 
out in an air-raid, Steve is told to repair 
them in time for the evening propa- 
ganda broadcast — or else. After that he 
is tolerated with hostility, as is the beau- 
tiful Eurasian girl who happened to be 
sharing the apartment with him in the 
usual hot-blooded novelistic tradition. 

The rebels soon learn that their up- 
rising has been encouraged by govern- 
ment agents in their midst to crush the 
power of revolt once and for all. Fraser’s 
existence becomes even more precarious 
when the rebels become aware of this 
disagreeable fact. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment troops are hammering away at 
the building with artillery and tanks. 

It is sad to say that the very profes- 
sional author of A Coffin for Dimitrios, 
The Schirmer Inheritance and others, 
has not turned out one of his more 
distinguished products. State of Siege is 
swift and tight but involves a rather 
common situation found in novels and 
newspapers. The master of suspense has 
given only average entertainment on 
this trip. 
Georce A. Woops 


¢ 


Peyton Place, by Grace Metalious. 
372 pp. Messner. $3.95. 


{= CLOsETs of small town folk are 
filled with such a number of skele- 
tons that “if all the bony remains of 
small-town shame were to begin rattling 
at once they would cause a commotion 
that could be heard on the moon,” Grace 
Metalious writes in her first novel. She 
not only starts them rattling, but danc- 
ing, in this airing of secrets of a small 
New England town which is bound to 
cause quite a commotion. In Peyton 
Place there are specters of hate, jealousy, 
greed, patricide, suicide, adultery, abor- 
tion, cruelty, cowardice, rape, drunken- 
ness, obscenity and any other sin not 
included therewith. The author, in her 
vehemence, has not left a closet closed, 
but she has forgotten the rest of the 
house. 
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Although Mrs. Metalious garbs her 
skeletons painstakingly with all the pos- 
sible fleshy aspects down to the minutest 
detail in the endless sex sequences, the 
whole picture bears little resemblance to 
real life, which is bound to have a posi- 
tive side. The novel emerges as the ra- 
ther revolting spectacle of the parade of 
the seven deadly sins. Even Samuel Pey- 
ton, long dead, for whom the town was 
named, gets his “comeuppance” for his 
singular villainy. 

The author probes most deeply into 
the lives of Matthew Swain, white- 
haired family physician who puts aside 
the ethics of a lifetime to perform an 
abortion; young widow Constance Mac- 
Kenzie who has hidden the fact that her 
daughter, Allison, is illegitimate; and 
beautiful Selena Cross, daughter of poor 
shack people, whose life influences so 
many others. Blemishing the few mo- 
ments of beauty of setting or tenderness 
of emotion, is the dialogue, the greatest 
portion of which comes directly from the 
gutter. 

The greatest trouble with Peyton 
Place is not so much that the writer re- 
veals too much, but that she does not re- 
veal nearly enough. Even in a town as 
small as Peyton Place there is bound to 
be more on the redeeming side than one 
girl’s protective love of her little brother. 

Mary K. Sweeny 


The Straight and Narrow Path, by 
Honor Tracy. 245 pp. Random 
House. $3.50. 


Hox Tracy’s novel about an Irish 
village is certain to get many peo- 
ple’s Irish up. In it, nothing is sacred, 
not even the sacred. 

Miss Tracy’s mischief about the vil- 
lage of Patrickstown begins with an ar- 
ticle about Irish customs written by a 
singularly innocent English anthropolo- 
gist who is recuperating there after be- 
ing on the verge of a nervous break- 
down. He makes the mistake of includ- 
ing a paragraph about one of the strange 
customs perpetrated by the nuns of the 
Patrickstown convent, which he himself 
observed one moonlit Midsummer’s Eve. 
The local parish priest, Canon Peart, at 
the suggestion of his unscrupulous solici- 
tor, finds this ample material for a libel 
suit, in the hope of collecting damages 
to pay for the second and useless bath- 
room he had installed in the parish 





house. Prepared to fight, the English- 
man engages a Dublin solicitor, but in 
his thirst for justice, underestimates his 
Irish opponents. 

At first sight, Miss Tracy’s incidents, 
aimed at many a belly laugh, seem to 
be directed against one particular cleric. 
Not abeve bringing a dishonest court 
action, old Canon Peart is astonishing- 
ly ignorant of Catholic doctrine. He 
preaches that “outside the Church, as 
you know, there is no salvation,” and 
insists that the person who put a but- 
ton in the collection basket, “a sacrilegi- 
ous thing,” tell it in Confession. He is 
also a bully; a mercenary, hypocritical 
and altogether ridiculous figure. The dif- 
ficulty comes, however, when the un- 
suspecting reader finds himself easily 
confusing the Canon and the Church 
itself, both of which thereby come. in 
for a good share of ridicule. The crown- 
ing coup is the instantaneous and en- 
thusiastic approval of a supposed ap- 
parition of the Blessed Virgin to a re- 
tarded village youth without investiga- 
tion. by ecclesiastic authorities. The 
shock comes when the reader discovers 
just what the apparition is. 

In her collection of characters Miss 
Tracy also includes a naive curate who 
accidentally gets drunk while trying to 
reclaim the village prostitute; little Lord 
Patrickson, a convert who when tipsy is 
given to tripping the light fantastic in 
the nude; a zany female novelist who, 
at seventy-three, rides, shoots and hefts 
with astonishing skill; a village doctor 
who always gives wrong doses. 

What begins as a belly laugh for the 
reader is bound to end up a stomach 
ache. 

Mary K. Sweeny 


The Trumpet of God, by David Dun- 
can. 384 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


s THE EARLY thirteenth century a 
French peasant boy named Stephen 
led a group of children on an expedition 
to rescue the Holy Land. All 30,000 of 
them were either shipwrecked or sold as 
slaves. The Polish writer Sophia Kossak 
wrote of this a decade ago in her dis- 
tinguished novel, Blessed Are the Meek. 
David Duncan has tackled the simultan- 
eous German drive down through Aus- 
tria and the Italian plains, which dis- 
solved into failure by the time this 
20,000 reached the Adriatic Sea. 
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Ulric is the name Mr. Duncan gave 
to his young hero, who derives from 
the century’s crusading spirit and his 
own fanatic fear the amazing ability to 
accumulate this vast horde and lead it 
down through the Alpine passes and 
the Po towns, while his mounting mob 
of vagabonds calls out “Make way! Make 
way for Ulric and God!” There is ro- 
mance here, plus stock “historical” types 
— the rascally lords and the suffering 
serfs, the clerics, both the loose-living 
and the inspired, and even the pseudo- 
Magdalene-like prostitute. But all is 
technicolor melodrama and a turgid ap- 
proach to the facts of lay and ecclesias- 
tical life designed to entice the rather 
wearied reader through 400 pages. 

The Children’s Crusade is a chal- 
lenging subject. It would demand not 
erotic realism so much as compassion 
and understanding and a certain dra- 
matic distance from this strange phe- 
nomenon of misguided innocents whose 
ignorance and vanity induced them to- 
ward a great misadventure that might 
for its sweet purpose be forgiven by 
God, but which accomplished no good 
tor their abandoned families or the sit- 

ation in the Holy Land. These ingred- 
wnts are not here. Rather, there is a 
,ong tale of the sordid mishaps of some 
highly unchildlike individuals which 
the happily-ending affair of Ulric and 
his intended bride going off into sky- 
glow does nothing to rescue. 

The Trumpet of God, despite its title 
and its format with end-papers, maps 
and attractive jacketing, is not worth 
the while. 

LAvERNE Gay 


The Paper Dolls, by Laura Beheler. 
216 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 


N A FIRST NOVEL of remarkable vivid- 
ness and power Miss Beheler has 
given freshness to an overworked 
theme: the warping of character by un- 
toward experiences in childhood. 

Ida is a little girl when we meet her, 
building a paper-doll world to which 
she escapes when the lock on the back 
bedroom door clicks or when she is dis- 
turbed by intimation of evil in the neg- 
ative world she inhabits. She is small 
enough to be plausibly concerned with 
her’ creations, but there is something 
ominous about her growing preoccupa- 
tion with them. The dolls remain part 
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of her life throughout adolescence, and 
the dream characters they represent 
never leave her. When she is frustrated 
in human relationships by her convic- 
tion of rejection, she retreats into the 
preternaturally competent character of 
Agnes Eaves; floundering in an emo- 
tional spider-web, she mentally aband- 
ons her suitor for Sands Chutney or for 
her mother’s brother Johnny, whom she 
has idealized into an equally fictitious 
personality. 

For Ida’s chronic attitude of retreat, 
Ella, her mother, provides some prece- 
dent in her recourse to radio soap operas 
and sentimental music, and her furious 
abandonment of a holiday treat because 
she has been accidentally spat upon at a 
parade. But whereas Ella, with all her 
limitations, manages to make some sort 
of adjustment to life, Ida consistently 
refuses to face reality. Unwilling to risk 
matrimony, she contracts a liaison that 
she finds both loathsome and irresistible. 
Her lover tries to save her, and a friend 
attempts to break through her shell of 
unreality; but both fail. The end is sud- 
den, shocking and tragic. 

Technically, The Paper Dolls, with- 
out being at all derivative, reminds one 
of Dos Passos; but it is a more human 
and tragic book than any of the novels 
of U. S. A. because it is written with 
greater charity and deeper understand- 
ing, and it has more of truth because it 
has less of determinism. It is a book for 
readers mature enough to need no labels 
and to see in it lessons that in some 
cases, perhaps, exceed the intention of 
the author. 

Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


The Flight, by Ruth Stephan. 298 
pp. Knopf. $4. 


= BIOGRAPHICAL novel covers only 
the first half of the sensational life of 
Queen Christina of Sweden. When she 
was six, she succeeded her father, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, champion of Lutheran 
Protestantism and military genius of the 
Thirty Years War. From her wilful 
childhood until her death in Rome at 
the age of sixty-three, there was scarcely 
a break in the series of spectacular inci- 
dents, usually contrived by herself (for 
example, her initiation of a “Jesuit in- 
trigue”). Like parallel incidents in the 
lives of Mary Stuart, Elizabeth Tudor 
and James Stuart II, these pivotal events 
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confound religion and politics. As in 
their cases, so in Christina’s, unless the 
end of the story is known, or its climax, 
character appraisal is difficult because 
effects cannot be related to true causes. 
There was a close sequence in time be- 
tween Christina’s abdication of the 
throne of Sweden and her abjuration of 
Lutheranism. But, for her, neither was 
the cause of the other though each 
meant escape in flight from an unwanted 
situation. 

The novelist has limited her account 
to events before Christina’s public recep- 
tion into the Church at Innsbruck, in 
November, 1655. The form chosen for 
the book is a supposed autobiographical 
sketch of “the inward dimensions of the 
reasons for my abdication of the throne.” 
Some years after this date the queen 
actually wrote her memoirs. Their four 
volumes and the hundreds of letters 
quoted by biographers of Christina set 
Mrs. Stephan an exacting task in repro- 
ducing the tone and in choosing the 
matter. The first chapter places the 
scene in time and space but the writing, 
by its metaphors and similes and the 
constant cataloguing of contemporary 
persons and items of local colour, is out 
of character. 

Chapter Two opens: “I have decided 
to go back to the very beginning (not 
only of my life, but of what caused my 
being Christina.” Starting with the 
earliest history of Sweden, the story con- 
tinues chronologically. But there are at 
least two anachronisms in method: Freu- 
dian interpolation of dreams; and Nazi 
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nonsense about Odin-worship in a 
country completely controlled by Scandi- 
navian Lutheranism. 

F. A. McGowan 


Malone Dies, by Samuel Beckett. 
120 pp. Grove Press. $1.25. 


cto Dies is not only the title of 
this work, it is a statement in full 
of the action. Malone, ancient, senile, 
bedridden, is confined to one room of 
an asylum. Once a day food is set just 
inside the door and he manages, when 
feeling up to it, to drag the food across 
the room with a long stick. Feeling death 
on him, plagued by a faulty memory 
and waning faculties, he promises him- 
self to write three stories before he dies. 
The first story is never completed for 
the characters waver and meld under his 
pencil: Sapo the young turns into Mac- 
Mann the adult or someone else as the 
story apparently vacillates between wish 
fulfillment and autobiography. Before 
Malone can order his thoughts or round 
out his story he dies. 

For want of a better category, the pub- 
lishers have called this work a novel 
though it lacks action and characters 
and novel structure. There are other sur- 
prises for the innocent reader. Beckett 
is a grammatical purist who can write 
pages of clear, precise, unexceptional 
sentences that in the aggregate simply 
baffle the understanding. It is a strange 
little book calling for coterie appreciation 
and its publication in America—it is 
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translated from the French by Beckett 
himself—might have passed unnoticed if 
it were not for the furor generated by 
Beckett’s play Waiting for Godot. In 
many ways the works are similar, but I 
doubt that a reading of the novel by 
Bert Lahr would add much to an under- 
standing of the work. The ingredient 
episodes of each work are clear enough 
but their jointure seems deliberately ec- 
centric; I feel that Beckett’s intention 
was to obscure the paucity of the under- 
lying thought. 

He seems to be saying that man, or at 
least the only man in the book (Malone: 
Man alone) exists in a void; he has 
neither past nor future and his faculties 
are inadequate to cope with the bit of 
reality that the present offers. Though 
life at the moment might appear under- 
standable, it is in its totality meaning- 
less. 

There are those one-syllable-words, al- 
ways shocking in print, that sometimes 
send the sales up. 

Fatiton Evans 


Rachel Cade, by Charles Mercer. 
320 pp. Putnam. $3.95. 


I hee PSEUDO-RELIGIOUS background of 
this novel of Africa is somewhat pre- 
posterous in the face of events described, 
and it is sadly interesting to observe the 
writer's temerity in creating a minor 
character of the stamp of Father Gilo, a 
missionary whose theology is more amus- 
ing than Catholic. 

Rachel Cade as a nurse attached to a 
Protestant mission in Africa is dedicated 
to healing the sick Negro and, after 
many years, feels herself one with the 
country. Her assignment to Dibela of- 
fers an opportunity to help the inefh- 
cient Dr. Bickell and removes her from 
unwelcome advances at headquarters, 
for, in spite of herself, Rachel spells 
temptation for most men. Dr. Bickell 
has just begun to thaw out after her ar- 
rival in Dibela when he dies, leaving 
the responsibility of the hospital to her. 
She proves equal to the task 

The chance arrival of an American 
RAF medical officer, Paul Wilton, pro- 
vides the mission hospital with a tem- 
porary surgeon. This time, the doctor 
proves too much for Rachel’s powers of 
resistance and an earthy affair exulted 
in by Rachel as adulterous, though 
neither is married, and witnessed by the 
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neophyte Christians of Dibela, follows. 

After Wilton’s return to active duty, 
Rachel, unmarried and pregnant, ob- 
tains a forged marriage certificate for the 
sake of Paul, Jr. In the meantime, Caleb 
Aldrich, a minister, has been sent to 
Dibela and, in turn, becomes attracted 
to Rachel. At the close of hostilities Wil- 
ton proposes, but Rachel choses Africa 
and Aldrich. 

There is something repugnant about 
the whole contrived plot in this sex- 
centered novel. 

Rosemary McCormick 


The Gates of Brass, by McCready 


Huston. 251 pp. _ Lippincott. 
$3.50. 


i ie IS THE story of Reese Entrikin, 
bachelor and only son of a fading 
Philadelphia family, who is tired of his 
decaying world, irritated by its material- 
istic adoration of money and position, 
but at loss to find a worthwhile sub- 
stitute. 

He is a failure in his world. Though 
other members of his graduation class 
are already firmly established in posi- 
tions of wealth and power, he is plod- 
ding along discontentedly in a nebulous 
job as assistant to the president of a 
bank. His sister’s marriage to the son of 
a wealthy tycoon and his meeting with 
a remarkably lovely and_ intelligent 
career girl result in his breaking down 
the gates of brass that hold him to the 
“money-and-position” way of life. 

Mr. Huston’s sense of values is praise- 
worthy, if unrealistic. Though he has a 
smooth, easy style and has created sev- 
eral wittily pleasant characterizations, 
the story is just too pat. From the be- 
ginning there is no doubt of the out- 
come. 

The ending makes one wonder just 
how convinced the author is of the 
superiority of intangible values over ma- 
terial benefits. Reese Entrikin’s problems 
are solved. But he suffers very little in 
solving them. He finds a job where he 
can work for non-materialistic ends, but 
the job gets him a very materialistic gain 
in salary. 

This book is not for those who de- 
mand profundity and a real wrestling 
with reality in their reading. But it is 
well-intentioned and will do more good 
than harm. | 

Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 














“Set in that almost unknown world 
that is the heart of a nun, this is 
the heroic and tragic story of a 
woman weighing how much of her- 
self she can give to God. It is the 
tender vision of a great faith and 
a great love which, in one person, 
meets a will too brittle to bend 
and too strong to break. THE 
NUN’S STORY is authentic, ex- 
citing and immensely moving.”— 
The Very Reverend Monsignor 
FRANCIS J. LALLY, Editor, The 
Pilot. 

“A thrilling narrative .. . wonder- 
ful.”—Saturday Review. 


“Bursts all doctrinal bonds.”—N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


“It reads like a magnificently con- 
structed novel whose climax has a 
breath-taking emotional intensity. 
. .. So beautifully written that it 
should delight the most fastidious 
critic.”"—-_JOHN P. MARQUAND, 
Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


“T have never read a more poig- 
nant book.”—-Tke New Yorker. 
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STOP PUSHING! 


Fr ALL advance reports, it seemed 
a certainty that The Nun’s Story 
would be the sensational book of the 
Fall. “Another Seven Storey Mountain” 
was the hopeful comparison most fre- 
quently used. So unrestrained was the 
pre-publication: enthusiasm that I felt 
sure it would be a cold winter for those 
few of us who refused to participate in 
the general jubilation. 

Well, it just isn’t happening that 
way. The Nun’s Story is selling well, 
of course, but the enthusiastic reaction 
is by no means universal. I suspect that 
despite the advance publicity, the tre- 
mendous advertising campaign and the 
unusually glowing reviews, some readers 
are not getting the satisfaction from this 
book that they had hoped for. I suspect, 
also, that I can point out reasons for 
this lack of satisfaction. 

First of all, I have doubts about any 
writer purporting to give the real inside 
story of religious life who is so un- 
familiar with Catholic terminology that 
she writes: “You'll (referring to a priest) 
conduct one or two masses while you're 
here she was thinking.” And while we 
are on this subject, it seems to me that 
if Little, Brown intends to publish any 
more Catholic books, they might do well 
to seek the services of a Catholic editor, 
or at least a reader, who would prevent 
such bloopers. 

This, I grant, is a minor point—al- 
though not so minor as to be dismissed 
outright. More important are the doubts 
raised in my mind as to the complete- 
ness of the story. On the jacket we read, 
“it is true in its essentials,” and in an 
interview in the New York Times, 
Kathryn Hulme, the author, goes even 
further by insisting, “There’s not a fact 
in that story which is not true.” (Many 
reviewers, interesting enough, have 
called it a novel.) 

Such being the case, someone long 
before this should have demanded an 
apology from Emmet McLaughlin, the 
notorious ex-priest from Arizona whose 
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fittingly is published by Beacon Press 
which specializes in this sort of thing. 
In the sixth printing of this book there 
is a section devoted to his belief that 
“there is no cruelty I know that sur- 
passes that of nuns toward ex-nuns.” In 
it, he briefly tells the story of an ex-nun 
who appealed to him for help. The de- 
tails are so similar to the story told at 
greater length by Miss Hulme that it 
seems hard to believe both authors are 
not writing about the same woman. 
And yet there is a difference. In Mc- 
Laughlin’s story she asked to be released 
from the convent after one year. “She 
was told if she did . . . her father would 
be dismissed from the staff of the hospi- 
tal . . . if she persisted in leaving the 
sisterhood, her family would be dis- 
graced. Her young brothers and sisters 
would not be able to make honorable 
marriages, and her father would lose his 
position. So she remained a nun.” If I 
am correct in my assumption that this is 
the same woman, why does McLaughlin 
repeat one version and Hulme another? 
The situation as reported by McLaugh- 
lin is, of course, fantastic but if he can 
produce evidence that the version he 
reported was given to him by this wo- 
man I believe we must approach The 
Nun’s Story in a far more critical man- 
ner than Catholic reviewers have done 
to date. 

There are other disturbing features 
about The Nun’s Story. For example, I 
find incredible the incident in which a 
Superior asks Sister Luke to flunk an 
exam for “humility.” If this took place, 
Sister Luke should have taken the mat- 
ter up with her confessor or a higher 
superior.. Surely no one could justify 
such a request, nor should the implica- 
tion that this sort of thing is typical of 
convents be allowed to go unanswered. 

Another doubt, about which I am in 
no position to speak with any authority, 
concerns Sister Luke’s final vows. You 
may recall that she “made her final 
vows in the only way her strictly honest 
soul could formulate them. As she lay 





face down on the carpet, she whispered 
for God’s ear alone the words she was 
sure He knew were in her heart. “I can- 
not promise you until death . . . but I 
shall try.” To my simple mind this men- 
tal reservation invalidated the vows—a 
fact implied later in the book when dur- 
ing a painful illness she recited “her 
vows without reservation.” And yet this 
very serious matter is passed off by the 
author without comment except to imply 
that it was the only “honest” thing to do 
under the circumstances. 

But in addition to all these “minor” 
matters there remains the big question: 
has Kathryn Hulme presented an illum- 
inating study of the nature of religious 
life, as so many reviewers, including 
Catholic reviewers, have maintained? I 
think not. 


” rHis life of unrelieved grimness, 
without joy and happiness is convent 
life then all the Sisters I know are frauds 
because they aren’t frustrated and un- 
happy, they aren’t afraid to smile and 
to laugh, and they find a satisfaction in 
loving God that is completely lacking in 
the nuns described by Miss Hulme. I 
can’t understand why Sister Luke stayed 
more than one night in the convent be- 
cause nowhere in these pages do we find 
a true motivation for a religious vocation. 
The reader is perfectly prepared to ac- 
cept Sister Luke’s decision to leave the 
convent. In fact, in this battle between 
the religious life and Sister Luke, the 
sympathy of the reader is all on the 
side of Sister Luke. When she finally 
leaves, you feel like cheering. There is 
certainly nothing in the religious life, as 
presented by Miss Hulme, to make you 
anxious for even a book character to 
stick it out. There is surprisingly little 
of the love of God or of spiritual fervor 
in these 339 pages and the religious life 
without this is nothing but a shell. 

Now, I don’t deny Miss Hulme the 
right to describe this “shell” at length 
but I do think that much harm can be 
done if The Nun’s Story is accepted by 
non-Catholics—and a great many Cath- 
olics, too, for that matter—as the Nun’s 
story. Vocational directors better be pre- 
pared to unconfuse a lot of confused 
people. 

Nor do I object to books about or by 
ex-nuns. I felt that I Leap over the Wall 
by Monica Baldwin was a straight for- 
ward story of her experiences. For all its 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Old Bullion Benton, by William Nis- 
bet Chambers. 517 pp. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. $6. 


Me Cuameers is painfully honest. 
He stresses the fact that Thomas 
Hart Benton in his first term, in 1799, at 
the University of North Carolina, be- 
came a common thief and robbed four of 
his classmates and was thereupon ex- 
pelled from the university by action insti- 
gated by the students themselves. Cham- 
bers makes no effort to mitigate Benton’s 
guilt. When narrating the duel between 
Benton and Charles Lucas of St. Louis 
on September 27, 1817, the author 
makes it clear that the duel that cost 
Lucas his life would not have taken 
place save for the insistence of Benton. 
When presenting the account of the ef- 
fort that Benton and Jackson made to 
shoot one another in September, 1813, 
Dr. Chambers is willing to indicate the 
degree to which Benton was to blame 
for the affair, as well as the compara- 
tive responsibility of Jackson. 

Despite these serious charges against 
the character of Benton, the author pre- 
sents more than enough evidence to con- 
vince this reader that Benton’s influence 
was ordinarily constructive in nature. 
Left fatherless at the age of eight, young 
Thomas was given much responsibility 
by his widowed mother as he grew up 
in Tennessee. The years passed and 
Thomas became a lawyer, although he 
had little formal legal training. He en- 
tered military service during the War of 
1812, served under Jackson, but actually 
did little moré than stimulate recruiting. 
This was due to military orders over 
which he had no control; he was more 
than anxious for combat. 

Most of the book is devoted to his 
life in the West after he moved to St. 
Louis in 1815. There we find him in- 
terested not only in the practice of law 
but also in politics and in journalism. 
He was the editor of the Inquirer in St. 
Louis. In 1820, at the age of thirty-eight, 
he went to Washington, where he was 
to serve as senator for over three decades. 
An advocate of sound money rather than 
paper money, he came to be known as 
“Old Bullion Benton,” but he did not 
resent the nickname. A confirmed Dem- 
ocrat, he believed that the welfare of the 
country depended upon the integrity of 
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the Democratic party. He refused to sup- 
port the Republicans in 1856 even 
though they nominated his son-in-law 
Fremont for the presidency. A believer 
in slavery, he fought the tendency to 
tear the nation apart because of that in- 
stitution. Becoming friendly to Jackson, 
he was a senatorial pillar of support for 
the Democrats for many years. No one 
represented the spirit of the West more 
convincingly or more enthusiastically. At 
his death on April 10, 1858, at the age 
of seventy-six, thoughtful Americans 
realized that lesser men might now tear 
apart the nation he had worked so zeal- 
ously to preserve. This they nearly did. 
Based upon an abundance of primary 
source material, this work will easily 
qualify as one of the half-dozen best 
books in American history to appear this 
year. 
Pau Kinrery 


So Fell the Angels, by Thomas Gra- 
ham Belden and Marva Robins 
Belden. 401 pp. Little, Brown. $5. 


Gren P. CHASE, the son of a New 
Hampshire tavern keeper, for fifty- 
three years had nourished the illusion 
that he was to be the President of the 
United States. In 1860, as major and 
most powerful spokesman of the radical 
wing of the newly-formed Republican 
party, his vaulting ambition seemed 
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about to be realized. That the nominat- 
ing convention would pass him over for 
a compromise candidate, Abraham Lin- 
coln, the upstart backwoods lawyer from 
Illinois, was to Chase preposterous. Yet 
so it happened. Salmon P. Chase was 
stunned and in his frustration, he was 
forced to content himself with a mark 
of Lincoln’s patronage, the Secretary- 
ship of the Treasury, and later the posi- 
tion of Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Kate Chase, Salmon’s beautiful twen- 
ty-year-old daughter—fascinating, intelli- 
gent, elusive and ruthless—matched, be- 
neath her exquisite charm and physical 
loveliness, her father’s dream for power 
with a driving ambition of her own. To 
see her father in the White House, and 
herself the First Lady of the Land be- 
came her obsession. In order to secure _ 
financial backing for her intrigues, she 
married William Sprague III, the dash- 
ing governor and later senator from 
Rhode Island whose fortune, already in 
the million-dollar brackets was being 
treasonably enhanced by illicit cotton 
trade with the Confederacy, in what is 
known as the Texan Adventure. Be- 
tween 1861 and the presidential cam- 
paign of 1864, this triumvirate of schem- 
ers—Chase, Kate and Sprague—set the 
stage and tightened the plot for the 
overthrow of Lincoln and the seizure of 
national power. But neither Chase's 
righteous self-estimate of his own fitness 
for the highest political office in the land, 
nor Kate’s undermining intrigues, nor 
William Sprague’s twenty-five millions 
could buy the Presidency of the United 
States. 

Death came to Salmon Chase, a bit- 
ter, disillusioned old man on May 6, 
1873. Kate Chase Sprague, once the 
reigning belle of Washington, despising 
her traitor-husband, sought solace in 
questionable relations with the senator 
from New York, Roscoe Conkling. In 
the sensational expose that followed she 
was ostracized by societv, and relegated 
to oblivion and rovertv, She died in 
want at the age of fifty-nine, July, 1899. 
William Sprague, escaping punishment 
but not infamy for his treason during the 
Civil War, lost everything in the panic 
of 1873. He lived his final days in Paris, 
where he died, the last of the Civil War 
governors on September 11, 1915. 

Such is the story detailed in So Fell 
the Angels by Thomas Graham Belden 
and his wife, Marva Robins Belden. 
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The narrative is entertaining, brilliant, 
prodigal with behind-the-scenes episodes, 
and charged with the bitter atmosphere 
which marked both the Lincoln and the 
Johnson administrations. 

The authors have combed carefully 
manuscript materials in the form of 
personal letters, diaries, memoirs and 
contemporary reminiscences, and have 
checked carefully War Department rec- 
ords of the period. Characters are well- 
drawn and objectively analyzed. The ob- 
vious theme of the biography exempli- 
fies and consistently sustains the Shake- 
spearean quotation from King Henry 
VIII which prefaces the book: “I charge 
thee, fling away ambition; by that sin 
fell the angels.” 

SisteER Mary Amsrose, B.V.M. 


The Happy Warrior, by Emily Smith 
Warner with Hawthorne Daniel. 
320 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


Wier by Al Smith’s devoted 
daughter, Emily Smith Warner, 
The Happy Warrior contains no unkind 
words about the famed wearer of the 
brown derby. The book is long on filial 
affection and short on political wisdom. 

However, The Happy Warrior, a title 
pinned on Smith by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, does serve to dispel the fallacious 
notion that Smith was defeated for 
President solely because he ‘was a Cath- 
olic. According to Mrs. Warner, there 
were three personal issues that worked 
against her father’s election — (1) he 
was a Catholic, (2) he was linked with 
Tammany bosses, and (3) he was a 
“wet.” Of course, these issues resulted in 
the loss of votes, but the simple fact 
was that it was a Republican year. The 
nation was in the midst of Hoover pros- 
perity. “Even had no bigotry appeared,” 
says Mrs. Warner, “even had the Dem- 
ocratic- candidate been anti-Tammany, 
a Protestant and a dry — the Republi- 
cans would have won.” 

Although Smith was a devout Catho- 
lic, it is shocking to learn of his com- 
plete ignorance of the Catholic ‘ap- 
proach to church-state relations in a 
pluralistic society. Smith, who boasted 
of having been educated in the Fulton 
Fish Market, was at a loss to answer 
the open letter written by an Anglican 
lawyer who challenged him as a Cath- 
olic presidential candidate. The lawyer 
had quoted extensively from papal doc- 
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uments on the question of toleration of 
non-Catholics in countries where Cath- 
olics were in positions of authority. 
Smith confided to his good Jewish 
friend, Judge Joseph Proskauer, “To tell 
you the truth, I’ve read it (the letter). 
But I don’t know what the words mean. 
I’ve been a Catholic all my life — a 
devout Catholic, I believe — and I 
never heard of these encyclicals and 
papal bulls and books that he writes 
about. They have nothing to do with 
being a Catholic, and I just don’t know 
how to answer such a thing.” 

And Smith didn’t answer the letter 
himself. The Catholic candidate’s reply 
to the Protestant lawyer was drafted by 
Judge Proskauer. For Catholic doctrinal 
advice, Judge Proskauer sought out 
famed Father Duffy, chaplain hero of 
World War I. This portion of the book 
should be required reading for any 
Catholic in public life who has presi- 
dential aspirations. 

In addition to the material on the 
campaign of 1928, The Happy Warrior 
contains chapters on Smith’s long and 
distinguished career in the New York 
legislature, his outstanding record as 
governor and his final break with Roose- 
velt. Rosert L. MEYER 
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The Heart Has Its Reasons, The 
Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Windsor. 372 pp. McKay. $5. 


B bew HEART indeed has its reasons that 
the mind knows not of, as Pascal 
once wrote. Yet the Duchess’ mind cer- 
tainly ignores most of them in her 
memoirs. The heart seems rather more 
subject to various conscious or sub-con- 
scious desires for security, status and 
excitement than to reflect the feelings of 
a woman supposedly loving and loved. 

In reviewing this biography, one feels 
that no matter what is said, it will be 
read. So, let the prospective reader have 
fair warning; for all its pages and pic- 
tures there is mighty little said. 

Perhaps her family status as a “poor 
relation” in Baltimore society and her 
rather pointless education are responsi- 
ble for what seems an overwhelming 
sense of inadequacy and concomitant 
need to fulfill the above mentioned de- 
sires. The Duchess’ young life seems 
aimed toward one thing: a good mar- 
riage. When she failed in her first try, 
never saying die, she tried again. 

The second marriage to Mr. Simp- 
son would seem to have had excellent 
chances for success as her husband, even 
from her own account, provided her 
with the means for a fashionable home 
and a fashionable circle of friends in 
London. Status and security should cer- 
tainly have been present and a kind 
and understanding husband seems to 
have been there as well. 

These “good years,” as the Duchess 
calls them, opened up to her the possi- 
bility of a new status once she had 
moved into the “set” of the Prince of 
Wales. All the social events which 
proved her successful admission to a 
never-never land are recorded, more in 
the light of achievements than affairs en- 
joyed! A new world had opened, to 
which Wallis Warfield of Baltimore 
never expected to be admitted. Enjoy- 
ment of it seems more important than 
love as the Duchess recalls the events 
which led finally to the fateful mar- 
riage. 

To be part of this world seems to 
have blinded her to the responsibilities 
of marriage to Simpson, to morality, or 
even convention and seems to make ut- 
terly beyond her an understanding of 
the British Royal Family’s views on her 
and the marriage. 

It seems impossible to this reviewer 
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to judge the Duchess by her own mem- 
oirs. Each reader will do so as he sees 
fit. Perhaps her marriage to the Duke 
is the inevitable end of a determined 
woman’s pursuit, or perhaps, and this 
seems to be the Duchess’ view, the re- 
sult of a happy combination of circum- 
stances and knowing what she wanted. 
It may even be that her role in history 
has contributed indirectly to the good 
of the Empire. 
Eiten Locue 


Jawaharlal Nehru, by Frank Moraes. 
511 pp. Macmillan. $6.75. 


RANK MoORAES has given us the most 

complete picture to date of India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru. Moraes is an 
astute journalist and editor of The 
Times of India. He has been a long 
and close observer of Nehru. What 
emerges from this calm and dispassionate 
study is a good closeup of the man, the 
influences that have molded his charac- 
ter, his impact on India and his catapult 
onto the international scene. 

Nehru was born into a wealthy house- 
hold where for eleven years he was the 
only child. It was during these forma- 
tive years that he developed those intro- 
spective and moody seizures and the 
sense of separateness and loneliness that 
are so noticeable in him today. The 
English habits of Nehru’s father had 
influence on the son. Nehru was further 
influenced by things English during his 
education in England, which led him 
to write some years later that he “was 
a mixture of the East and the West, out 
of place everywhere, at home nowhere” 
—emotionally and psychologically “a torn 
being.” Thus the contradictions in his 
personality, known to statesmen and ob- 
servers the world over, are of long dura- 
tion and deep rooted origin. 

Besides his father, the only other great 
personal influence on Nehru was Gand- 
hi, whom he met four years after his 
return from studying at Cambridge. 
Nehru was twenty-seven, Gandhi, forty- 
seven. Gandhi combined the appear- 
ances of an ascetic, a peasant, a relic— 
a museum piece from another age. Neh- 
ru, to use his own words, “was a bit of 
a prig,” untried and assertive, his West- 
ern attire and manners giving the ap- 
pearance of the aristocrat that, in fact, 
he is. There were times when Nehru 
was so aggrieved over Gandhi's tactics 
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for achieving India’s independence from 
Britain that he broke down in tears. Yet 
there developed between them a bond of 
affection and admiration so great that 
their differences never seriously threat- 
ened their greatest aspiration of leading 
India to independence. 

The third and decisive influence in 
Nehru’s life came in 1926 when he went 
to Europe, which he had not visited 
since he had left Cambridge thirteen 
years earlier, and fell under the influ- 
ence of socialism. From then until the 
inauguration -of India’s first Five-Year 
Plan twenty-five years later, he never 
tired of impressing upon Indians the im- 
portance of a planned economy to serve 
stated political goals. It was during this 


same visit to Europe that Nehru’s po-. 


litical vision expanded beyond | the 
bounds of India and Gandhi's subjecti- 
vism. Upon his return to India he began 
persuading his colleagues that India must 
view her struggle for freedom in a global 
context. 

Two years after the War Gandhi and 
Nehru had piloted India to, independ- 
ence. Nehru was the unchallenged 
choice for Prime Minister. But he had 
no time to pause. Immediately his lead- 


ership was tested by three great issues: 
the fratricidal madness which resulted 
in the invention of Pakistan; the need 
to reduce the destitution of the great 
mass of the population; the necessity for 
steering India through a middle course 
in the Cold War. The manner in which 
the very capable and controversial Prime 
Minister has tackled these and -many 
other thorny problems is well presented 
in Jawaharlal Nehru. 
At MiILLer 


Trial Balance, by Alan Valentine. 
283 pp. Pantheon. $4.50. 


Au VALENTINE was born into “the 
American middle class in the early 
twentieth century . . . the newly privi- 
leged of the earth.” The shock of immi- 
gration and economic betterment would 
bestow upon it in less than a generation 
the status of a by-passed gentry. An only 
child who possessed but one first cousin, 
he was sent to a Quaker school. He 
maintains it looked backwards. 
“Throughout his life his hackles always 
went up against even the suspicion of 
social coercion.” This, and mental pre- 
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cocity, caused him some unhappiness. 
Yet in analysis of this and other situa- 
tions he fails to see himself fully as what 
above all things he was, an end-product 
of Quakerism. 

The half-false unworldliness of a con- 
sciously fostered sectarianism based up- 
on a subjective conviction of the posses- 
sion of an inner light would end either 
in a spiritual totalitarianism strongly 
anti-esthetic and anti-intellectual, or else 
in a denial of theology, of religious or 
moral objectivity, and of all claim to real 
authority in the religious, social, or even 
political field. Quakerism followed the 
latter course, and a deep and sincere 
idealism, together with a tradition as 
tenacious and conduct-governing as that 
-of an aristocracy of blood, held logic at 
bay; the end products of Quakerism 
have been a multitude of noble new de- 
partures into the realms of the spirit 
where pilgrims are welcomed but trav- 
elers too often are in peril. Of these 
Dr. Valentine is not the least. 

Swarthmore taught him facts, tradi- 
tion kept him virtuous, his surroundings 
and his own goodness made him an 
idealist. Then came Oxford. 

Besides religious conversion there is 


another, in some respects like it and ° 


too easily confounded with it, one New- 
man has cautiously described, one Des- 
cartes in a successive stage mistook for 
revelation itself. It is the impress on the 
mind that creates an educated man, 
where before there was merely an intel- 
ligent and instructed man. To Dr. Val- 
entine the experience would always be 
identified with Oxford, and in an Amer- 
ican of Americans it would emphasize 
the inevitable separation from the men- 
tal world of other men. 

As with all who have undergone it, 
the experience has meant the rest of 
life has been an unfolding thereof. It 
has left him a thorough sceptic, not in 
the sense postulated of the technical 
epistemologist, but in the sense the term 
has been applied to Bayle. “It is that of 
the literary man of the world . - . in- 
clined to hold no certainty can be ob- 
tained.” After all, in the natural order 
the search for truth is a brilliant adven- 
ture, but the prize too often a very dull 
reward. Yet an inherited Quaker ideal- 
ism and an American pragmatism has 
made of him a useful citizen and al- 
lowed his intellectual adventures to 
make him a very noble man. 

Jutrus Frasco Harmon 
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Edward Sheldon: A dramatist’s drama 


The Man Who Lived Twice, by Eric 
Wollencott Barnes. 367 pp. Scrib- 
ners. $5. 


F  pewseige by Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh taken from her article “The 
Most Unforgettable Character I’ve Ever 
Met” (Reader's Digest) introduces the 
reader to a man who in 1907 skyrocketed 
to fame with his play Salvation Nell. 
Edward Sheldon was twenty-one when 
Salvation Nell “swept like a fresh gust 
through the stale atmosphere of Broad- 
way.” 

Backed by family wealth and position, 
dowered with good looks and great per- 
sonal charm, Ned Sheldon became the 
intimate of such theatrical greats as Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, Constance Collier and a host of 
notables who were regularly entertained 
at his luxurious Gramercy Park apart- 
ment. His successes included The Boss, 
The High Road, The Nigger and, most 
successful of all, Romance, written and 
tailored to the limited talents of Doris 
Keane whom he loved devotedly to the 
end of his life. 

Then disaster struck with annihilat- 
ing force. At twenty-nine Sheldon was 
attacked by a particularly virulent form 
of arthritis. Inch by inch his body be- 
came immobilized until at last he lay, 
rigid and later blind, a slight inclina- 
tion of his head his only movement. 
Rallying his shattered forces he began 
a new assault on life, one that carried 
him to even greater fame. 

He could no longer go to his beloved 
theater but the theater came to him and 





his fabulous penthouse on East Eighty- 
fourth Street became a mecca for the 
famous of two continents. Here, lying 
motionless on his high, silken draped 
bed, eyes covered with a black mask, 
immaculately dressed always and in a: 
setting that must have rivalled anything 
he had ever devised for the stage, Shel- 
don began his career of collaborating, ad- - 
vising, molding both careers and lives. 
His -great love of people, natural per- 
ceptiveness and intuitiveness all were 
sharpened by his own deep suffering. 
At this time another facet of Sheldon’s 
nature emerged. He collaborated in two 
box office hits, Lulu Belle and Dishon- 
ored Lady, both of which shocked and 
scandalized. 

It is in the role of adviser and father 
confessor that his biographer appears to 
attempt a deification of Sheldon. There 
are frequent suggestions that his in- 
sight into other's difficulties, even in 
remote places, was beyond the natural. 

As a confessor unrestricted by the 
“techniques” and “routine” of “either 
the confessional or the psychiatrist’s 
office” Sheldon undoubtedly gave much 
comfort and sound advice to those who 
like himself had a faith “wholly inde- 
pendent of established doctrine” and 
“freedom from orthodoxy and dogma.” 
He liked to quote, “The wisdom that 
within us grows is absolution for our 
sins.” 

Woven into the background of the 
story, as it was in the background of 
his life, is the account of his love for 
Doris Keane, a love surrounded with 
mystery and of which little was ever 
known. 

ANNE Cyr 


Bernard Shaw, by St. John Ervine. 
628 pp. Morrow. $7.50. 


Posrmarrr OFTEN plays havoc with 
an author’s reputation. What George 
Bernard Shaw’s reputation will be one 
hundred years from now is anyone's 
guess. His own opinion was that he 
would either be remembered as a dram- 
atist “as long as Aristophanes and rank 
with Shakespeare and Moliere, or . . . 
be forgotten . . . before the end of the 
century.” 

There appears to be little likelihood 
that he will be forgotten for a long, long 
time. At the centennial of his birth, he 
seems to outrank Moliere; and his latest 
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biographer, the witty, pungent St. John 
Ervine, even intimates that someday 
Shaw may be counted Shakespeare’s 
peer. Ervine’s study, however, is by no 
means laudatory and uncritical. 

Although convinced that his subject 
was an authentic genius, Ervine rips 
into Shaw with a somewhat malicious 
zest. Actually he reveals two Shaws. 
One, the brilliant playwright who 
brought intelligence to the theater and 
freed the drama from the ever-boring 
themes of crime and adultry; the other, 
the crackpot philosopher who used the 
drama as a forum for his political, social 
and religious notions. 

Shaw’s plays are half-sermon, half- 
debate; yet despite his brainy dialogue 
and provocative philosophizing, a certain 
smugness and shallowness can be found 
in most of what he wrote. Shaw’s desire 
to expose fatuous complacency, Ervine 
points out, is counterbalanced by Shaw’s 
own fatuousness. At his best when he 
rides full tilt against Shaw, Ervine is at 
his worst in his irritating digressions into 
marriage, divorce and theology. 

Genius or crackpot, that is the ques- 
tion. No doubt GBS was both. The pro- 
portion has still to be worked out, 
though Ervine concludes, somewhat 


gratuitously, that Shaw was “a beacon in’ 


a time of intellectual darkness.” Interest- 
ingly enough, anyone who denied 
Shaw’s genius to his face found the 
playwright ready to agree. Only after 
which, in his best Shavian manner, 
would he ask of his detractor: “But who 
are we to argue with so many?” 
Grorce A. Cevasco 





G. B. Shaw: Bowed to the majority opinion 
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With Love From Gracie, by Grace 
Hegger Lewis. 335 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $5.75. 


RAGE HEGGER married Sinclair Lewis 

on April 15, 1914. He was a prom- 

ising young writer and she was on the 

staff of Vogue magazine. With Love 

from Gracie is an account of their wed- 
ded life. 

During the years 1912-1925, the pe- 
riod covered in this memoir, Sinclair 
Lewis published three of his most fa- 
mous novels. Main Street developed 
gradually over the years and Mrs. Lewis 
describes its evolution and its spectacular 
success. Babbitt followed shortly after- 
ward and the word “Babbitt” was 
adopted into the language to mean a cer- 
tain type of businessman. Arrowsmith 
was a dream come true for Lewis be- 
cause he was able to write his medical 
novel with the help of Paul DeKruif. 

Grace describes herself as her hus- 
band’s barometer. She would read the 
newly written novel with him and to- 
gether they would discuss and criticize 
it. She shared the early success, failures 
and difficulties with Sinclair and writes 
only of the years 1912-25 because after 
Arrowsmith his style and emotional ex- 
perience ceased to develop. In later years 
his own vituperation crept into his char- 
acters and his own resentments clouded 
his vision. 

The insights into the author’s own 
character and personality are interesting. 
In the beginning a reader is given the 
impression that while Lewis had some 
lamentable faults, Gracie was really 
rather nice. As maturity and experience 
deepen her understanding, Grace con- 
cedes she may have failed her husband 
as he failed her. They were divorced in 
1928. Nevertheless, their life together 
in those early years was rich and com- 
panionable. 

Mrs. Lewis’ close association with the 
great author gives her work an air of 
authority when she relates the truth be- 
hind some of the legends which grew 
up.about her famous husband. Although 
Sinclair Lewis did not begin a new 
school of literary technique, he did have 
a profound influence on the thinking of 
the American people. He may never 
have achieved any really deep under- 
standing of his characters, but he did a 
very creditable job of photographing 
reality. 

The portrait of Lewis sketched in 








GOOD BOOKS 


from Resnery 


JAMES BY THE GRACE 
OF GOD 


by Hugh Ross Williamson 


This superb novel of James II and the 
last days of the Stuart monarchy has 
been written by one of England’s out- 
standing historical novelists. It depicts 
the turbulent days of the “Glorious 
Revolution” of 1688, the riots of the 
mobs and the treachery of men around 
the King. Through it all stands the 
devout figure of James II, whose un- 
swerving belief of the Catholic faith is 
the mainspring of all his actions. 
$3.75 


MARTYRS IN CHINA 
by Jean Monsterleet 


A missionary in China for more than 
fourteen years, Jean Monsterleet has 
taken an active part in the struggle of 
the Christians in China to stand fast 
against the onslaught of Marxist ma- 
terialism. His story is a drama which 
is made up of high courage, persever- 
ance and faithfulness as well as the 
stark cruelty of persecution. 
ilustrated $3.75 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 
OWN STORY 
Translated and edited 

by William J. Young, S.J. 


The first time the autobiography of a 
major saint like St. Ignatius of Loyola 
has been re-discovered and presented 
to the public in English, translated 
from the original text. Published in 
special commemoration of the Ignatian 


Year. 
$2.50 


THE GOLDEN HEART 
by John Beevers 


This is the first full and officially 
authorized story of Our Lady of Beau- 
raing to appear in English. 
Wustrated $1.75 
IN SILENCE WITH GOD 
by Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 


An inspirational book based on the 
contemplative life. 
$3.50 


ROYCE’S METAPHYSICS 


by Gabriel Marcel 
- $4.50 


Buy these books from your favorite 
Catholic bookseller 
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With Love from Gracie shows him as a 
man of tremendous capacity for work; 
with a restlessness about himself, his 
world, his God. As early,as 1915 he re- 
jected a society which purchased its hap- 
piness with things, but if we as readers 
close the book feeling we do not know 
Sinclair Lewis, it is debatable whether 
even Gracie did. 
Roseiita Bircu 


Shining As Stars, by John Beevers. 
184 pp. Newman. $3.25. 


: pps sHoRT book gives accounts of 
Leon Dupont and Matt Talbot, two 
very different candidates for canoniza- 
tion—the first, the nineteenth century, 
wealthy promoter of devotion to the 
Holy Face; the second, the twentieth 
century, poor Irish laborer whose life 
might never have been written had he 
not died in the street, revealing to the 
morgue attendants the penitential chains 
that he had worn for years. 

Both these “lives” are welcome addi- 
tions to the lives of the holy. But the 
thirty-nine pages of this book that im- 
mediately precede the appendices are 
given over to a rather wordy, petulant 
harangue on the virtues of these two 
men. The author seizes this opportunity 
to inveigh against the evils of the twen- 
tieth century, not forgetting Nazi Ger- 
many, Modernism, Communism, Com- 
munist China, Modernist Anglican 
clergymen, the Welfare State, broad- 


minded Catholics, and many, many — 


others. 

Not that one need necessarily disagree 
with what he says. But to say it in such 
intimate association with the two edi- 
fying lives which he holds up for our 
instruction is mentally disturbing. Sure- 
ly his purposes are not helped by scold- 
ing or jeering at others who are not so 
holy. Are there not enough of our own 
sins for us to think about without drag- 
ging in all the transgressions of the 
remaining members of the human race. 
Here and there—no doubt unintention- 
ally—Mr. Beevers creates the impses- 
sion that, although he is always against 
sin, he is not always able to bring him- 
self to love the sinner, and even a sus- 
pected lack of charity in a book of this 
kind is certainly a serious faw which 
does much to destroy the total good 
effect. 

Perhaps the last part could be re- 
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written and made much shorter? And if 
the author’s more personal irritations 
could be entirely eliminated no one 
would be the loser. 


J. Mereprrn Tatron 


The Maid of Orleans, by Sven 
Stolpe. Translated by Eric Lewen- 
haupt. 298 pp. Pantheon. $4. 


Eps account of the life, trials and 
death of Joan of Arc is well written 
and well translated. Nowhere is it no- 
ticeably a translation, and as it is also 
well printed, in clear and easy type, the 
publishers are to be congratulated. The 
foot-notes giving the original Latin or 
old French, as the case may be, are testi- 
mony to the authenticity and accuracy of 
some important passages. 

Apart from writing her biography, the 
author makes a strong plea that Joan 
should be considered one of the great 
mystics, not merely an inspired patriot 
or military genius. He pleads his case 
fervently and ardently, but how far, in 
actuality, Joan strove consciously for 
mystical union with Christ in the literal 
sense claimed for her by this author, is 
difficult to say and still more difficult to 
prove. Nor is it easy to agree with some 
of the argument towards the end of the 
book about her sufferings’ being identi- 
cal with those of Christ, in her own 
mind, at least. And some passages show- 
ing what passed through her mind, and 
through the minds of some of her an- 
tagonists, must be almost pure conjec- 
ture, however plausible or convincing. 

There can be no question of the 
author's sincerity in these respects, nor 
of his deep sympathy for and passionate 
devotion to the Saint. But not everyone, 
perhaps, will be completely persuaded. 

Whether we accept all his more spec- 
ulative conclusions or not, this book is 
well worth reading, studying and keep- 
ing. 

J. Merepirn Tatron 


St. Ignatius Loyola: The Pilgrim 
Years, by James Brodrick, S.J. 
372 pp. Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy. $5. 


b inn suB-TITLE, “The Pilgrim Years,” 
best epitomizes the scope of this vol- 
ume. Father Brodrick, renowned Jesuit 
historian, has chosen to delineate the 





years of Loyola’s quest for God’s design 
in his life. These years were full of ad- 
ventures, in the early phase not always 
edifying, yet leading providentially to 
the founding of the Society of Jesus and 
the attainment of Ignatius’ own sanc- 
tification. The volume stops short of the 
details of this final achievement. 

There is much more than the activity 
of Ignatius narrated in this story. The 
legend of the origin of the name, Loy- 
ola, and the legend about the meaning 
of the Loyola coat-of-arms, as also the 
origin of the letters 1.H.S., so regularly 
found on many Jesuit documents, and 
several other bits of Jesuit lore, are more 
definitively explained. These are only 
part of the value of this book. 

We come upon authentic proof from 
his own pen that our American Benja- 
min Franklin, anything but a Jesuit, 
had used for years the scheme of St. 
Ignatius, called the “Particular Examen,” 
to eradicate bad traits in his character 
and build up the opposite good traits. 
There is added light thrown on the 
meaning of the “Devotio Moderna” 
which played so important a part in the 
mystical ideals at the zenith of the High 
Renaissance. Father Brodrick does a 
real service to the academic world when 
he shows how St. Ignatius laid the basis 
for the humanist courses in Jesuit 
schools by reconciling scholastic philo- 
sophy and theology with the humanistic 
studies without the intrusion of any of 
the wanderings of the pagan humanists. 

As for the Pilgrim himself, St. Igna- 
tius, the author gives the key to his spir- 
itual generosity in the service of God 
by revealing that his name of Ignatius 
was chosen only later in life. The Span- 
ish Inigo is not the same as Ignatius. 
He chose the latter name for himself be- 
cause he found in the martyr, St. Igna- 
tius of Antioch, the complete holocaust 
that he wanted to be. 

Much of all that forms the content of 
these pilgrim years was, to borrow one 
of the author’s many happy epithets, 
“heavy weather” of persecution, want 
and suffering from a chronic ailment. 
Father Brodrick quotes liberally from 
source material of all kinds, especially 
the autobiography of the saint himself. 
His footnotes are so informative that it 
would be a loss to omit them even for 
the general reader. The vivid literary 
style of Father Brodrick is here at its 
best. 


Josepn Rousix §.J. 
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St. Ignatius of Loyola, by Leonard 
von Matt and Hugo Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by John Murray, S.J. 
106 pp. Regnery. $6.50. 

St. Ignatius’ Own Story, edited by 
William J. Young, S.J. 138 pp. 
Regnery. $2.50. 


| Seen Two volumes will be warmly 
greeted by all admirers of St. Igna- 
tius. The first is unique in presenting 
the story of the saint in an artfully bal- 
anced sequence of words and pictures. 
The famous Swiss photographer von 
Matt has not just snapped landscapes 
and buildings at random, but his alert 
camera has caught the atmosphere and 
details of a singularly varied and fasci- 
nating human career. His illustrations 
help us to understand what attracted 
Inigo in his early years and how his in- 
terests changed and his life took a new 
direction under the guidance of his ex- 
perience in dealing with Christ in pray- 
er. We follow him to Montserrat, Man- 
resa, Jerusalem, Barcelona, Alcala, Sala- 
manca, Paris, Venice and Rome. His 
sojourn in each place had a definite in- 
fluence on his character, and in many 
instances the photographer indicates 
what produced the effect. 

A brief, significant text accompanies 
these illustrations. Few Jesuits have 
penetrated so deeply into the spirit and 
mind of St. Ignatius as the rector of the 
Canisianum in Innsbruck; hence, few 
could set before us in so brief a space 
the significant facts of Inigo’s conver- 
sion and subsequent career. Following a 
brief account of Inigo’s ancestry and the 
photographs of his ancestral home, one 
page is devoted to the immediate family 
of Loyola, another to his earliest youth 
and several more to his military career. 
What happened on Whit Monday, 1521, 
and in the castle of Loyola during the 
long period of convalescence, naturally 
demands a fuller statement since it in- 
cludes the process of gradual transfor- 
mation which took place in his soul. 
The vigil at Montserrat, the prolonged 
stay at Manresa, the experiences in Pal- 
estine, the heroic resolve to prepare him- 
self for Holy Orders, initial failure and 
final. success in studies—all pass in re- 
view before the reader. 

‘From the first Ignatius was eager to 
share his wonderful experiences with 
others and he tried to impart to them 
some of his enthusiasm for Christ and 
His kingdom through the Spiritual Ex- 
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Illustration from “St. Ignatius of Loyola” 


The room in the castle of Loyola in which Ignatius experienced his conver- 
sion; the roof of heavy oak beams has remained unchanged from his time 


ercises. Not till the last years in Paris 
did he succeed in attaching a group 
of companions permanently to his way 
of life. The final section of the book is 
devoted to the founding and direction of 
the Society of Jesus, to its rapid develop- 
ment and multitudinous labors under 
the able leadership of the saint. 

The second volume, St. Ignatius’ 
Own Story, is a book of self-revelations, 
an autobiography of the saint. With 
child-like directness and artless simplic- 
ity of expression he recounts how a man 
of the world, bent on military glory and 
misled by romances of love, was. by 
God’s grace turned away from such vain 
ambitions and changed into a knight of 
Christ, ready for any adventure, and so 
inflamed with divine love that he is 
eager to conquer the whole world for 
his Master and Captain. These revela- 


tions were coaxed from the saint by the 
persistent efforts of his first companions. 
The story throughout is in the third per- 
son. It discloses a soul brought to the 
highest pitch of divine love by graces 
of mystical union. No other account 
gives us so clear an insight into the 
saint’s interior life and, of course, every 
biographer must use it as a source of in- 
formation. The translator captures some 
of the simplicity and freshness of the 
original without being slavishly literal. 
It is.the first translation made into Eng- 
lish from the original Spanish and Ital- 
ian. Eleven typical letters of St. Igna- 
tius are added to the autobiography, in- 
cluding the famous one on obedience. 
It has an introduction by Raymond V. 
Schroeder, S.J., which contains appro- 
priate background material. 
Henry WitiMenine, S.]. 
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QUOTES 


FROM NEW BOOKS 








The following quotations are from a 
special autumn number, “Frontiers of 
Literature,” which appeared in the Lon- 
don Times Literary Supplement. 


“PURE” LITERATURE 


| T IS many years now since anybody 
has spoken with respect of the pos- 
sibility of “pure” literature—many years 
since Henri Bremond and George 
Moore, in France and in England, set 
out their views on the matter. And yet 
the subject should not be relegated whol- 
ly to the list of questions appropriate to 
the silly season, perhaps, but otherwise 
nugatory. 

For the fact remains that at the heart 
of any good book, on whatever subject, 
an illumination will be found; and it 
must remain a task of the critic to decide 
whether that illumination springs from 
a true flame or from a mere marsh-light 
—whether, in fact, the reader -can legiti- 
mately judge himself in the presence of 
a work of literature. 


A READER’S TRUST 


T° START reading any book is to com- 
mit an act of faith. A reader who 
tackles a novel must contain himself in 
patience, as he picks his way through a 
crowd of characters and notes one event 
after another hopefully in his memory, 
trusting that soon, or sometime, the au- 
thor—his own interpreter—will make it 
plain. The serious student of the novel 
certainly cannot complain of lack of 
practice in this art of trustful conti- 
nence: War and Peace is hardly simple 
in design; Proust’s vast novel does not 
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reveal its pattern until the very end. But 
in these, as in all satisfying long novels, 
the reader is not gratuitously bewildered 
as he plods on to the final summit. Each 
lap of the journey has its own rewards 
at the time, however much more sig- 
nificant they may appear in retrospect. 
A grievance against much otherwise 
worthy contemporary fiction is that the 
reader is so exasperated en route that at 
end of the book he feels not so much 
like a successful mountaineer as a 
cheated visitor emerging from the far 
end of a maze. 


DEATH OF THE NOVEL 


Peer crop of articles which rose 
as poisonously as boils in the literary 
press about the death of the novel served 
neither to hearten and sustain the nove- 
list trying to move forward nor to en- 
rich the criticism to which it was sup- 
posed to make a profitable contribution. 

For the fact is that we know so little 
about the temperament of the novel, 
with its history and tradition no less 
modern than that of Australia and an 
unexploited territory at least as exten- 
sive, that we cannot yet divine how its 
practitioners will react in given circum- 
stances. It is quite possible, for exam- 
ple, that the novelist, armed with terms 
of reference less precise but no less in- 
tense than the poet’s, may be inclined to 
hide his head, to mumble platitudes, to 
trot out the well-tried situations with a 
cool dispassionate flick of his wit, when 
the world begins to write its own con- 
fused, massive and world-shaking novel. 
In quiet times it is often the novelists 
who are noisy; the too obvious pattern 
of society gives them grounds for anger 
as well as a yearning for complexity, ex- 
periment, reform. 


RELIGIOUS WRITING 


SQatacioes being already of the nature 
of poetry, one might think the two 
inextricably involved. But it has always 
been too easy to suppose a religious 
theme enough, and no need to deck it 
with extraneous beauty. Hence, much 
religious writing has been pedestrian; 
in spite of its winged subject, it has 


sometimes trudged on flat feet. It is 
bound to be “engaged”; but it often 
wears too obviously an engagement ring 
like a shackle. To change the image, it 
has too often thrown style overboard as 
superfluous cargo and ploughed on with- 
out it. Yet style wings the ship, bearing 
it far out through the sounding seas; 
without it, the ship is a wingless hulk, 
to be rowed heavily with oars or towed 
behind a tug labelled Piety. The sails 
of style may carry it out of course 
through seas not charted and not 
planned; the voyage may turn out odd. 
But a voyage it is, even with no known 
destination, and it is making literature; 
the odds are that it is making religion, 
too. 


FRONTIER TRADITION 


[x THE early part of the nineteenth cen- 

tury American literature was partly 
didactic, partly allegorical or symbolical, 
and partly romantic. After the Civil 
War, however, the themes and styles of 
traditional American fiction did not seem 
to fit the prevailing cultural climate, or 
the absence of it. And so, influenced by 
European models but going beyond 
them, and also by the “told tale” and 
colloquial style of native tradition, there 
developed a realism and later a natural- 
ism which reflected the actualities and 
the immediacies of a growing and ener- 
getic country. Some of the writers who 
developed in this new tradition seemed 
to owe nothing to literary models. They 
wrote “as if no one had ever written 
before them.” Others, like Dreiser, did 
not seem to care what models they used 
so long as they made their point. This 
had both good and bad results. It gave 
a sense of strength to the writers and, 
through this sense, to their writing, but 
it did not encourage literary artistry. 
There can be no argument about the 
power and influence of the twentieth- 
century writing which has developed 
from the native or frontier tradition, but 
—it might be asked—can it be claimed 
as art, as, at its best, great literature? 
The contention will be made that it can 
be: that in fact Mr. Ernest Hemingway 
is no less of an artist than Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, and Mr. William Faulkner 
no less than Herman Melville. 
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The Life of Man with God, by Thom- 
as Verner Moore. 402 pp. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.95. 


A’ First glance, The Life of Man 
with God would appear to have 
nothing unusual about it. It proposes to 
give a brief exposition of the spiritual 
or interior life from its first beginnings 
to its consummation in perfect and com- 
plete union with God. The volume is 
divided into two parts. The first and 
smaller part is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the external circumstances of 
those living the spiritual life; it is, in 
other words, a proof by multiple exam- 
ples that the interior life can be and is 
lived even in a high degree by men and 
women of all classes, levels and occu- 
pations. The second half, which is not 
as Clearly articulated as would be de- 
sirable, is then devoted to an outlining 
of the gradual growth of the soul 
towards the highest union with God pos- 
sible to a human being on this earth. 

What sets the book apart from the 
ordinary manual for interior souls is a 
twofold element. The first of these is 
the fact that all the examples in both 
parts of the book are taken from mid- 
twentieth century, American life. These 
examples are derived in turn from the 
second distinctive element in the book, 
a questionnaire on the spiritual life com- 
posed by Father Moore on the basis of 
the writings of Dom J. B. Chautard and 
of St. John of the Cross; the question- 
naire, which was submitted by Father 


Moore to a number of American lav- 


people, religious, and priests may be 
found in the second appendix. 

It is probably this questionnaire that 
will draw the attention of most students 
of Christian perfection. It is not easy to 
decide what validity a questionnaire can 
have in regard to a reality as personal 
and individual as the interior life of a 
human soul; it is an equally difficult 
task to decide how successful Father 
Moore has been in composing his own 
questionnaire, for his questions would 
appear to be somewhat weighted in fa- 
vor of extraordinary mystical experiences 
which culminate in an experience of 
nuptial union with God. 

In anv case, we can be grateful to 
Father Moore for the indications he has 
given us of the vitality of the life of 
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grace in our own country and in our 
own day, even though not all of his 
cases and examples will appear to every- 
one as undoubted mystical experiences 
and manifestations. Spiritual directors, 
teachers and students of ascetical and 
mystical theology will find this volume 
interesting, even when they feel obliged 
or inclined to disagree with it, as, for 
example, when Father Moore insists on 
the essential identification of the light 
of glory with sanctifying grace. 
R. F. Smrrn, S.J. 


Toward the Summit; by Leopold 
Bruckberger. Translated by Sister 
M. Camille, O.F.M. 160 pp. Ken- 
edy. $2.75. 


Patner BRUCKBERGER’S latest book is 
a disappointment. That is my over- 
all impression of it; yet my reaction to 
individual chapters was enthusiastic. 
This apparent contradiction has, to my 
mind, a simple explanation: the book is 
composed of translations of three short 
French works. Individually, they have 
merit, but putting them together makes 
for a lack of cohesion. I hazard a guess 
that each of the three works was written 
with a different audience in mind and 
with a different goal in view. Thus the 
first section, “Credo in Unum Deum,” 
could be termed apologetics and seems 
to be addressed principally to unbeliev- 
ers, while the other two sections are ad- 





Raymond Leopold Bruckberger: Insights 


dressed to Christians seeking to deepen’ 
their spiritual lives and are more devo- 
tional in character. 

The chapter “Seek and You Shall 
Find” is an especially fine treatment of 
prayer. So valuable do I think the au- 
thor’s insights to be that I should recom- 
mend the book for this chapter alone. 
Father Bruckberger faces honestly the 
problem of the mortification of the 
senses necessary for prayer. “Prayer is 
the very highest act of valor.” “Prayer is 
really the shadow of death; it shares all 
its appearances and all its exactions.” 
Such sentences as these are a healthy 
antidote to the books which, in seeking 
to make the spiritual life easy and at- 
tractive, in reality end up by discour- 
aging people seeking union with God 
since the authors never directly face the 
hard problems involved. 

In this chapter and in the last on the 
role of the saint in human society, Fa- 
ther Bruckberger is at his best. One hesi- 
tates to use the adjectives facile and 
banal about any of the thinking and 
writing of this very gifted Dominican, 
but I regret that elsewhere in the book 
his comparisons are often trite, his 
thoughts descending to the ferverino 
level. Granted that the way to God is 
ever the same, that the glorious fact of 
our Redemption will remain “age old 
and ever new,” does-not a new spiritual 
book have its justification in the way it 
gives new fire to an old message 

Certainly not all readers will find this 
lack of originality a defect. I am re- 
minded of the conversation of a young 
couple who were commenting on a spir- 
itual book, the husband adversely. 
When the wife said how much she was 
enjoying it, the husband replied, “But, 
darling, it’s what you bring to the book. 
Anv book at all as long as it is about 
God would make you happv.” 

Dorotry DoxEN 


The Holyday Book, by Francis X. 
Weiser, S.J. 217 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3. 


7= SUBJECT MATTER of this book is 
certain great feasts of the year. But it 
is no ordinary book on the liturgy. There 
is a sustained attemnt to link the liturgy 
with life as people in fact lead it. The 
most engaging way the author does this 
is by salvaging the old “pagan” customs 
from the disreputable dust bin into 
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which the late Professor Fraser and his 
like thrust them, and to show them as 
harmless, indeed pleasant natural cele- 
brations. The book is full of this ancient 
lore, particularly as it used to be in Cen- 
tral Europe, for instance the celebration 
of the feast day of Adam and Eve on 
the 24th of December with the setting 
up of a paradise tree. 

There is a kind of buoyancy and 
gaiety about the book which are engag- 
ing. The text breaks out unexpectedly 
into a few bars of music or a cheerful 
little drawing, or a recipe for making an 
All Hallows cake. 

Among the most interesting sections 

are those concerned with the origin of 
feasts. The ease with which the author 
brings out very.considerable learning to 
explain all this is a sure sign of his mas- 
tery of the subject. The great feasts of 
Mary have their place. Particularly in- 
teresting are the accounts of the origins 
of the feast of the Assumption and of 
the Immaculate Conception. The re- 
viewer ventures to assert that on the lat- 
ter the Benedictines did not follow the 
lead of the Franciscans—much as they 
would be willing to do so on such a 
matter—but were themselves in the van 
of the development, especially the 
monks of the great abbeys of Westmin- 
ster and Bury Saint Edmunds in Eng- 
land in the time of Saint Anselm. 
Into the 217 pages the author man- 
ages to pack plenty of doctrine and his- 
torical matter. All in all, this is a ‘most 
successful sequel to the author’s two 
other liturgical volumes on Christmas 
and Easter. 


Cotumsa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


ress of the Church is the lack of super- 

natural vitality in too many Christians, 

even among practicing Catholics. The 
role of the laity in the mission of the 

Church today is urgent and irreplace- 

able. 

Part Two is an important section 
which treats of apostolic spirituality. 
Since the apostolic life is a continuation 
of the redemptory incarnation, it cannot 
be reduced to an external activity, to a 
verbal statement or the distribution of 
a leaflet. Logically, the author stresses 
the paramount importance of spiritual 
formation as a necessary foundation be- 
fore the layman can take his place in the 
plan of God. 

In the third part, concerning the apos- 

tolic approach, the author emphasizes 
that a Christian is “on mission” every- 
where and at all times. His mission be- 
longs to every moment and is rooted in 
the deepest ties of a human being, his 
village, his neighbors, his relations,, his 
tradesmen or customers, his employers 
or employees. The layman is urged to 
work especially in and through his pro- 
fession. The apostolate is not to be exer- 
cised on one’s own, but rather “on a 
team.” The principle is in union there 
is strength. The author points out the 
advantages of working in teams. 

On the whole the book is a com- 
mendable attempt to spell out in detail 
what a layman can do to advance the 
great mission of the Church. On the 
other hand, there are occasions of fuzzy 
thinking. For example, we question the 
correctness of this statement: “On the 
level of intercession for the world, of the 
circulation of life in the Church and the 
-increase of the Mystical Body in Char- 
ity—essential, primary and super-essen- 
tial—there is no difference between the 
mission of the lay and that of the cler- 
ics.” Or the soundness of this observa- 
tion: “If devoted laymen could be found, 
competent and prudent, to undertake 
the temporal business of the Church and 
the different activities of the parish, 
what a gain it would be for the priest.” 

It was just such a notion that led the 
Church through some _heart-breaking 
eras in the United States. If the men 
are competent and prudent, there is lit- 
tle danger, but there is. the rub. 

There are spots of cumbersome trans- 
lation which tend to garble the author’s 
meaning. Apart from these criticisms the 


Forward the Layman, by J. M. Per- 
rin, O.P. Translated by Katherine 
Gordon. 176 pp. Newman. $3.25. 


Pz SERTILLANGES wrote: “Who does 
not feel himself a contemporary of 
Christ is not a Christian.” That state- 
ment points up a core idea of this book. 
The author goes on to show how the 
Christian must be one with Christ in 
spirit and mission. He starts with the 
fact that Christ has entrusted his work 
to human mediocrity. Since this is the 
case, the author is concerned with out- 
lining a plan whereby human nature 
will be less unworthy and more efficient 
in the fulfillment of this task. One of 





book has true merit. 


the great obstacles hindering the prog- Avsert J. Nimetn, O.F.M. 
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Saints and Ourselves, edited by Phil- 
ip Caraman, S.J. 149 pp. Kenedy. 
$3. 


5 line TITLE OF this book brings with it 
a sense of fellowship with men and 
women who served God beyond the call 
of duty, their actions resulting in per- 
sonal sanctification and an improved so- 
cial order. To those who know Father 
Caraman’s first collection of personal 
studies of favorite saints this second se- 
ries will be both acceptable and pleasing. 
To others it will be a discovery of merit 
too seldom found in such a compilation. 

Ten canonized saints together with 
the two Jesuit martyrs, Blessed John 
Oglivie (1580-1615) and Blessed David 
Lewis (1616-1679), are portrayed clearly 
and: sympathetically by such distin- 
guished authors as Christopher Dawson, 
Vincent Cronin and D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis. Other authors, though not as well 
known to American readers, are equally 
well-qualified as historians, medievalists 
and hagiographers. 

Father Caraman, the editor, tells us 
that these sketches, which first appeared 
in The Month, the English Catholic 
magazine, prove “not only that saints 
are the glory of our human estate, but 
that they broke the monotony of history 
with its emphasis on impersonal causes 
by their dramatic and heavenly en- 
trances.” He further adds that the read- 
ing of these accounts gives us’ “vivid 
glimpses of what God is really like, 
bringing us into touch with the kind of 
world graced by Christ and loved in the 
past, ever full of promise waiting to be 
renewed.” 

No one can disagree with the state- 
ments. One wishes, though, that Father 
Caraman had made available informa- 
tion regarding the authors and their rea- 
sons for writing about the saints with 
whom they are here identified. For exam- 
ple, why did Renee Haynes choose St. 
Hugh of Lincoln and what prompted E. 
I. Watkin to tell about St. Nicholas Von 
Flue whose vocation he states was to 
save the Swiss confederation from “im- 
minent danger of. dissolution.” Intel- 
lectual curiosity heightens as one meets 
great and noble personages hitherto un- 
known to the reader. The inclusion of 
the familiar St. Boniface, St. Albert the 
Great, St. Joan of Arc, St. Louis of 
France and St. Alphonsus Liguori less- 
ens to some degree the feeling of strange- 
ness that one experiences when first he 
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checks the table of contents. Even so, 
this book would be enhanced by a more 
detailed introductory explanation and 
the biographical data one seeks in vain. 

Criticism like this does not mar the 
intrinsic value of the excellent -work. 
Without exception the authors write un- 
usually well about spiritual figures who 
changed the pages of history and the 
hearts of men. 

ANNE CawLey BoaRDMAN 


All or Nothing, by Murray Ballan- 
tyne. 216 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.50. 


A’ THE AGE of twenty-four Murray 
Ballantyne, a Canadian intellectual 





Murray Ballantyne: A low form of life 


and socialite with a master’s degree in 
history from McGill University, found 
the faith the hard way. Now, nearly 
twenty-four years later he tells his story 
in All or Nothing to help a young friend 
find the faith. 

Murray Ballantyne was born in “The 
Square Mile” in Montreal where the 
“first families of Canada” lived. They 
were church members who seldom went 
to church. It was good form to be toler- 
ant of each other’s brand of Protestant- 
ism with a we-are-all-equally-wrong at- 
titude, but all were agreed that the 
Catholic faith was a very low form of 
life. To be a Catholic was just too vul- 
gar, too ignorant, too stupid to be think- 
able. It just wasn’t done. 

That social atmosphere made Ballan- 
tyne’s conversion much more difficult. 
But he had a bright, active, logical mind. 


The inconsistencies and contradictions 
of the sterile Protestantism around him 
drove him to seek refuge in adolescent 
atheism. His parents never worried 
about his atheism, but they were out- 
raged at his later embracing the Catholic 
faith. 

But he himself worried about his 
atheism because he couldn’t prove to 
himself that God did not exist. He 
studied the Catholic religion quite 
thoroughly. His logical mind fairly wor- 
shipped it as a massive body of -consist- 
ent and co-ordinated truth. Se he set to 
work to try to prove that God did not 
exist. But finally he had to admit that 
there was much more evidence for God 
than against God. 

The story of his intellectual struggle 
would make a complete handbook of 
apologetics for today. Not only does he 
work his way through all the difficulties 
and answer all the controversies, but he 
penetrates deep—surprisingly deep—into 
the principles of perfection. 

Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.]. 


A Right To Be Merry, by Sister Mary 
Francis, P.C. 210 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $3. 


|= TrTLE of this book is a particu- 
larly apt one, taken as it is from The 
Book of Margery Kempe, by that inter- 
esting fifteenth century Englishwoman 
with the tremendous gift of tears, to 
whom Our Lord appeared assuring her 


she had a right to be merry. Poor Clares 


do not need a special revelation to as- 
sure them of their right to be merry, for 
joy is their inheritance from St. Francis 
and St. Clare, as Sister Mary Francis’ 
delightful book proves beyond question. 

Concerned chiefly with explaining the 
ideals, purposes and way of life of a 
Poor Clare nun, the fourteen chapters 
become fourteen self-contained essays on 
enclosure, the Rule of the Gospel, the 
vows, daily order, the Extern Sisters, 
penance, poverty and prayer—essays in 
which wisdom and spiritual insight sing 
their message rather than preach it. The 
book is not autobiographical, nor is it a 
history of the 700-year-old Second Order 
of St. Francis. Sister Francis uses his- 
tory to explain the life of the Order, and 
her own experiences as one of the little 
band of eleven nuns who left the Chi- 
cago monastery to found a new one at 
Roswell, New Mexico, to show the con- 
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tinuity of spirit between Mother St. 
Clare and her contemporary American 


* daughters. But both history and _inci- 


dents of her own life enter the pattern 
with total detachment and humorous ob- 
jectivity that is neither coy nor cute. 

One hestitates to say it is a significant 
work, for significant books tend to show 
life as a pretty grim experience, and al- 
though Sister Francis does not dodge 
description of the heroism of a life 
stripped to essentials, there is so much 
that is profoundly healthful and genu- 
inely happy in the telling that no reader 
can close the book thinking cloistered 
life is a rarefied state, admirable but un- 
liveable. 

Much that is in this book has been 
said before, but rarely so well or so sen- 
sitively. Particularly fine with its strong 
spiritual sanity is the chapter, “But Mar- 
tha Served” on the relationship between 
the active and contemplative orders 
which she points out “are intended by 
God to be, now no longer two, but one 
in a single Love.” 

A Right To Be Merry is, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, one of the most suc- 
cessful of contemporary efforts to ex- 
plain the cloister to the non-cloistered. I 
can think of no one who would not 
benefit by reading it; the layman will 
learn but not be bored to death in the 
process, and the religious—man or wom- 
an, cloistered or active—will find himself 
renewing his own soul’s dedication. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


The Christian Vision, edited by 
Mary Ellen Evans. 310 pp. New- 
man. $4.25. 


I" IS RARE that one encounters a selec- 
tion of spiritual readings of such dis- 
criminating quality as those which com- 
prise The Christian Vision, a gathering 
of some fifty articles from the first ten 
years of The Life of the Spirit, a month- 
ly review by the English Dominicans. 

Mary Ellen Evans has grouped her se- 
lections in a certain pattern of subject 
matter under feve headings. The first sec- 
tion, “God, Man, and the World,” deals 
with the Mystery of Christ, which gath- 
ers together, and holds within itself all 
aspects of this Life. 

The controversy responsible for the 
matter of Part Two, “The Freedom of 
Love,” was touched off by a letter from 
a cloistered nun, in which she laments 
the fact that nowadays so much is made 
of the contemplative life in the world, 
which misleads people into thinking that 
“they can attain that which only the 
‘stripping’ of enclosed life could accom- 
plish.” And if this were not enough, she 
adds that because of this difficulty of 
total stripping, “Very rarely does God 
give that grace to get rid of self in all 
its forms while living in the world.” 
The protests from outside the grill were 
loud and vigorous, and justifiably so. Out 
of this intellectual skirmish were born 
such superb articles as those by Mark 
Brocklehurst, Conrad Pepler and Dom 





A treasury of information 
about the Blessed Virgin 


With more than 600 entries, alphabetically ar- 
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ranged, this book provides an invaluable source > 


of ready information on all of the many a 
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of the life, significance and veneration of th 
Blessed Virgin Mary. In non-technical language 
the author treats the theology, doctrine, history, 
liturgy, as well as the prayers and devotions, 
feasts and shrines which pertain to Mary. No 
other book about the Virgin covers so much § 
in such a concise, lucid and informative manner. 
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Aelred Grahame. Erudite theologians 
these who make all the necessary dis- 
tinctions and clear the obscurities away. 
In the third part, “The Sacrament of 
the World,” the theme focuses on the 
Mystery of Christ as it is brought to bear 
on the modern world with its special 
problems, not negatively, but positively, 
with the emphasis on all created things 
not so much as snares and temptations, 
but as “sacraments” and signs of God's 
presence and will, “to be accepted.in one 
way or another if the Christian is to be 
made whole and holy. In Part Four, “Vo- 
cation of the Word” the Mystery of 
Christ is seen in its functioning in the 
average life of men and women today. 
The studies, “On Becoming One,” “The 
Marriage Relation in the Life of Per- 
fection,” and others, deal wonderfully 
with marriage, and not only with the 
dignity, beauty and holiness of mother- 
hood, but of fatherhood as well. The 
final section of the book, “Love Per- 
fected,” illustrates the Mystery of Christ 
as it manifests itself in the lives of six 
outstanding men and one woman. 


Sister M. Tuerese, S.D.S. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 140) 


bitter tone, it gave a truer realization of 
religious life than Sister Luke’s square- 
peg-in-a-round-hole recital ever will. 

Of course, if the Sisters who stay in 
the convent would write more books, 
more serious studies of the religious life, 
our legitimate curiosity about convent 
life would be satisfied by the real thing 
rather than by ersatz portrayals such as 
this one. 

I suggest that we could do with fewer 
cartoon books about Sisters, fewer gay 
little musicals like the much publicized 
stomach-turner at Notre Dame this sum- 
mer, fewer pictures of Sisters eating hot 
dogs, playing baseball, square-dancing or 
otherwise comporting themselves in the 
manner of the Bells of St. Mary’s. When 
Mamie Eisenhower described the Sisters 
at a mission in California as “cute” she 
was simply saying what far too many 
people are thinking as a result of the 
current publicity being given to Sisters. 
We need books showing that Sisters are 
mature, intelligent, well-adjusted human 
beings. At least The Nun’s Story isn’t 
cute, but it’s not the answer by a long 
way, either. 
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BROTHERS OF THE Sun, by Father Si- 
mon Conrad, O.F.M.Cap. 88 pp. Lu- 
men Books. Paper $.50. Relates the 
history of the Capuchins and explains 
the aims and purposes of the order. 


THE CONFRATERNITY CoMEs OF Acg, A 
Historical Symposium. 310 pp. Con- 
fraternity Publications. $4. An out- 
line of the beginning, development 
and achievement of various phases of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine program since its founding thir- 
ty-five years ago by Father Edwin B. 
O’Hara who later became Archbishop 


of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Dors Gop Exist?, by Alfred Mazzei. 
292 pp. Society of St. Paul. $3.50. 
The work of a layman probing the 
problem of God’s existence from the 
scientific point of view. 


Faruer Micuasr Pro, Prigst OF THE 
WorkincMan, by W. Patrick Don- 
nelly, S.J., 67 pp. St. Anthony Guild. 
Paper, $.50. Martyr of the persecu- 
tion in Mexico, Father Pro lived and 
died with the intention of bringing 
the Faith to the laborer and the poor. 
This is the story of his life. 


In SmENcE witH Gop, by Benedict 
Baur, O.S.B. Translated by Elizabethe 
Corathiel-Noonan. 157 pp. Regnery. 
$3.50. Spiritual guidebook which aims 
at helping the reader develop and per- 
fect a silent friendship with God. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Devout Lire, by 
St. Francis de Sales. Translated by 
Michael Day. 261 pp. Newman. $3. 
New translation in contemporary 
idiom of the great spiritual classic. 


Jesus THE Saviour, by Father James, 
O.F.M.Cap. 145 pp. Newman. $2.50. 
Portrays Christ as the cornerstone of 
Christian society and presents events 
in the life of Christ which are signif- 
cant for personal spiritual growth. 


Love 1n Action, by Rev. Leo J. Trese. 
112 pp. Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. Unpriced. Third in the 
This We Believe Series, this booklet 
offers a course in the commandments 
for use by discussion clubs. 
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MegetTinc tHE Vocation Crisis, edited 
by Rev. George L. Kane. 204 pp. 
Newman. $3. Twenty-three practical 
essays on one of the gravest problems 
facing the Church today. Contribu- 
tors include Bishop Sheen, Father 
Lord, Archbishop Cushing, Catherine 
de Hueck, and others. 


Tue Priest OF THE PEOPLE, a sympo- 
sium. 95 pp. Newman. Paper, $.95. 
Addressed to the laity as much as to 
the clergy, stresses the need for a 
closer unity between priest and peo- 
ple. 


Tue Rute oF Saint AucustTIng, with 
a Commentary of Blessed Alphonsus 
Orozco, O.S.A. Translated by Thom- 
as A. Hand, O.S.A. 84 pp. Newman. 
$2.75. The beautiful Augustinian rule 
explained by one of the great Spanish 
mystics of the sixteenth century. 


Russta Witt Be Convertep, by John 
M. Haffert. Unpaged. AMI press. Pa- 
per, $1. The story of Fatima and the 
meaning of the apparitions. Contains 
100 photographs. 


THEODORE ROosEVELT AND CATHOLICS 
1882-1919, by Frederick J. Zwierlein. 
392 pp. Privately published by The 
Reverend Victor T. Suren, Director 
of the Central Bureau of the- Central 
Verein. Unpriced. Discussion of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s dealings with 
the hierarchy of the Church through- 


out his political career. 


Tuomas Merton, A_ BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
compiled by Frank Dell’Isola. 116 pp. 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $3.50. A — 


definitive reference work on the writ- 
ings of the Trappist author. 


ToraL Consecration To Mary, by Jo- 
seph Dayet. 144 pp, Montfort. $2.50. 
Explanation of St. Louis de Mont- 
fort's True Devotion to Mary. 


Writincs oF Eprru STE, selected and 
translated by Hilda Graef. 201 pp. 
Newman. $3.50. -Selections drawn 
from the religious, educational and 
philosophical writings of the German 
Jewish philosopher who became a 
Carmelite nun. 
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A Commentary on St. Thomas’ 
Theological Summa, la Hae, qq. 1-54 


by Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by 
Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 


A commentary on the first section 
of the Second Part (Ia-IIae) of the 
Summa Theologica. The questions 
are, today, generally grouped under 
moral theology. 

Central theme is the journey of 
man back to God. There are two divi- 
sions: the considerations of man’s ulti- 
mate goal ... and the means by which 
he can reach his end; human acts, 
those over which man has deliberate 
control. 

The End of Man, Human Acts, the 
Passions and Habit are lucidly treat- 


$6.00 


IN HIM IS LIFE 


by Ernest Mura, F.S.V. 


Translated by 
Angeline Bouchard, O.P. 


Father Mura vividly portrays Christ 
as a living reality . . . demonstrates 
how even the humblest actions of 
Jesus are a source of life and grace 
to us. * 

The book is firmly based doctrinally 
on the Gospel, the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the Theology of St. Thomas of 
Aquinas. The liturgy, the Mass, the 
Eucharist, the Precious Blood, devo- 
tion to Mary and the apostolate are 
treated. : 

Father Mura shows how everything 
that Jesus did, He did for our instruc- 


tion. 
$3.75 


At Your Bookseller 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
15-17 So. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 





Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HE MAJOR concern of Jean Gould's 

biography, YOUNG MARINER 
MELVILLE, is the pattern of the au- 
thor’s early years, a pattern composed of 
luxury and genteel poverty, of school- 
mastering and sailing to sea. The pov- 
erty never weighed on Melville’s spirits, 
the teaching gave him a tranquil satis- 
faction, the sailor’s life mesmerized him 
when it meant direct contact with the 
majestic forces of the world’s oceans. He 
preferred climbing the rigging to doing 
any safe job on deck, and he exulted in 
the chase of the whale. 

During his years as a sailor—on a mer- 
chant ship, on a whaling vessel, and 
finally in the U.S. Navy, Melville car- 
ried about with him the conviction that 
he could be a writer. The years of ad- 
venture furnished the material; his first 
book Typee was an account of his fabul- 
ous experiences with a remote tribe of 
natives when he and a comrade jumped 
ship in the South Sea Islands. His mas- 
terpiece, Moby Dick, was brewed from 
the most vivid of his impressions of all 
the years at sea. 

In a brief concluding section, Miss 
Gould outlines Melville’s later years, as 
a successful writer and an associate of 
men of letters, notably his idol Haw- 
thorne, to whom he dedicated Moby 
Dick. 

The last chapters of the book are busy 
with facts and quotations, and read rath- 
er like an appendix. But. the story Miss 
Gould has elected to detail is a rousing 
one, most capably characterizing the 
man. Young Mariner Melville has the 
values of the best biography, adventure, 
and social history shaped for the inter- 
ests of teen-age readers. 

Matthew Fontaine Maury is the sub- 
ject of Jean Lee Latham’s new biogra- 
phy, TRAIL BLAZER OF THE SEAS. 
From the time he was a twelve-year-old, 
worshiping his older brother, a captain 
in the Navy, Mat Maury had the sea 
in his blood and the U.S. Navy in his 
heart. In the early nineteenth century, 
it was a Navy of sailing vessels, and 
they could not be used to their full efh- 
ciency because knowledge of winds and 
currents was small. It was Mat Maury 
who first suspected that there is a pat- 
tern in the recurrence of worldwide 
winds and currents. To establish his 
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theory, he needed detailed data, care- 


fully gathered by vessels in transit. It 
was a labor of years to convince sailing 
masters that the collection of this data 
was something more than an irritating 
nuisance. A scientific averaging of statis- 
tics resulted in the first Wind and Cur- 
rent Chart, and a set of Sailing Direc- 
tions based on this. With the Directions, 
ships could sail incredibly faster, and 
with more safety. 

The Charts were only a part of 
Maury’s work. Baron von Humboldt de- 
clared that Lt. Maury was the founder 
of a new science, “the physical geogra- 
phy of the sea.” Because Maury per- 
severed in attempting to discover, by 
means of deep-sea soundings, the nature 
of the ocean’s floor, the way was cleared 
for the laying of the first trans-Atlantic 
cable. He was one of the first sponsors 
of a school for navy men. Distressed by 
the increasing number of collisions be- 
tween steam and sailing vessels, he agi- 
tated for defined lanes of travel. He con- 
ceived the idea of a national weather 
bureau. 

Maury’s achievements are grand but 
they, like his life’s labor, are highly 
technical. Although the author explains 
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Illustration by Manning De V. Lee 
for “Out of the Wilderness” 





Maury’s affairs with reasonable clarity, 
there is slowness and repetition in the 
book. The achievements tower over the 
man, for which reason Trail Blazer of 
the Seas is a book for a very special 
reader—one at least a portion as studi- 
ously interested in the sea as was young 
Mat Maury himself. 

OUT OF THE WILDERNESS, by 
Virginia S. Eifert, is a sequel to The 
Buffalo Trace, the story of Abraham 
Lincoln’s ancestors. Out of the Wilder- 
ness begins in 1811, when Tom Lincoln 
and his young family were living in the 
Knob Creek valley of northern Ken- 
tucky, the state to which Tom’s aristo- 
cratic father had migrated from a lux- 
urious life in Virginia. 

Tom was shortly forced to leave Ken- 
tucky, losing title to his land in a legal 
dispute. With his wife, who had been 
Nancy Hanks, and the two youngsters 
Sally and Abe, Tom settled in Indiana. 
There, Nancy died of the milksick. Tom 
married again; his second wife was 
Sarah Johnston, a valiant woman who 
was to shape with love and integrity 
the future of the awkward, eager, in- 
telligent boy Abe had become. 

Once again, bad luck drove Tom Lin- 
coln to move, this time to Illinois, where 
he swore he would remain “till they 
bury me in this here Illinois sod!” 

While Tom’s fortunes and his control 
of them were steadily weakening, Abe 
became an irritant to his short-tempered 
father by his expansive growth. The boy 
asked questions, and was thrashed for 
asking them. But, in spite of Tom and 
his opposition, Abe continued to ques- 
tion, Abe read constantly and mem- 
orized a portion of his reading, Abe 
sought to broaden his experiences. On 
a Fourth of July in Illinois, the family 
attended a local celebration, where Abe 
made his first public speech, an infor- 
mal but not uninformed one, ending 
with a reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Characterization is the strongest ele- 
ment in Out of the Wilderness. Nancy 
Hanks, Sarah Johnston, Tom Lincoln, 
each is a vividly realized individual, and 
an individual force in the life of young 
Abe. Abe himself is both an interesting 
type of his pioneer age, and an extraordi- 
narily sensitive and gifted young man. 
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His physical appearance and his mental 
processes are familiar, but the author’s 
treatment of his rambling young life has 
freshness and drama. 

CAVE OF RICHES, by Alan Hon- 
our, is a tautly told story of the discov- 
ery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. A young 
Bedouin shepherd, looking for a strayed 
goat, finds a small entrance to a cave— 
an event which, as it has now developed, 
may be the starting point for a great 
treasure hunt. 

Mr. Honour gives some information 
about the matter on the scrolls, but he 
correctly avoids the controversy—which 
is a matter for scholars—about the sig- 
nificance of apparent similarities be- 
tween the practices of the Essenes and 
those of the Christians. 

As thrilling as any mystery, and cer- 
tainly more fantastic, Cave of Riches 
is a most readable book, from start to 
finish consistently interesting and en- 
lightening. 

Marguerite Vance traces with certain- 
‘ty and spirit the dramatic life of Napo- 
leon’s first wife, in THE EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE, FROM MARTINIQUE 
TO MALMAISON. 

As a youngster on Martinique, the 
girl was hypnotized by the rhythms of 
native drums. Years later, according to 
legend, she saved Napoleon from assas- 
sination by her primitive premonition 
of fatal danger. A woman of intelligence 
and conscious magnetism, she was to 
see proved again and again throughout 
her headstrong life her mother’s early 
dictum: “No ore in this world does as 
he or she pleases for very long... . 
Grief, loneliness, despair, these too often 
follow on the heels of self will.” 

Josephine was the widow of Alexan- 
dre Beauharnais, a victim of the Rev- 
olution, when she met Napoleon. From 
the Corsican she received a total devo- 
tion which she had longed to experience 
in any part from her aloof and scornful 
first husband. Ironically, she could not 
return Napoleon’s love until such time 
as he had grown beyond her. 

A life of tragedy, not wholly the trag- 
edy of fateful events but shaped by a 
deep flaw in her own character, Jose- 
phine’s was simultaneously a life of ex- 
citement and significance. Her extraor- 
dinarily vivid personality is fully pre- 
sented in episodes of such high color 
that there seems a mystic correspond- 
ence between the woman and her times. 
In her new novel for teen-age girls, 
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Cave oF Ricues, by Alan Honour. Illustrated 
by P. A. Hutchison. Whittlesey. 159 pp. 
$2.75. Ages 10-up. 

Tue Empress JOSEPHINE, FROM MARTINIQUE 
to Matmatson, by Marguerite Vance. II- 
lustrated by Nedda Walker. Dutton. 160 
pp- $2.75. Ages 13-16. 

Fun For Curis, by Blossom E. Randall. Ilus- 
trated by Eunice Young Smith. Whitman. 
unpaged. $1.75. Ages 5-8. 

Harotp’s Farry Tae, by Crockett Johnson. 
Illustrated by the author. Harper. Unpaged. 
$1.50. Ages 3-6. 

Harry THE Dirty Doc, by Gene Zion. Illus- 
trated by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper. 
yaa $2.00 (Lib. ed., $2.75). Ages 


icone Zone, by Mary Stolz. Harper. 250 

pp. $2.50. Ages 14-up. 

Tue ImpracticaL CHIMNEY-SWEEP, by Rose- 
mary Anne Sisson. Illustrated by Fritz Weg- 
ner. Watts. 176 pp. $2.75. Ages 8-up. 

INsipE THE ARK AND OTHER SroriEs, by 


Caryll Houselander. Illustrated by Renee’ 


George. Sheed & Ward. 144 pp. $2.50. 
Ages 8-12. 

Make A Wisu For Me, by Lenora Mattingly 
Weber. Crowell. 250 pp. $2.75. Ages 12- 
up. 

My Esxrmos: A Priest iN THE Arctic, by 
Roger P. Buliard, O.M.I. Adapted by Mil- 


JUVENILE BOOKS reviewed in this issue 


ton Lomask. Illustrated by Leonard E. Fish- 
er. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy (Vision 
Books). 186 pp. $1.95. Ages 9-15. 

Out oF THE WixpeRNEss, by Virginia S. 
Eifert. Illustrated by Manning De V. Lee. 
Dodd, Mead. 214 pp. $3.00. Ages 11-18. 

Rmwe on THE Wino, by Alice Dalgliesh. 
Adapted from The Spirit of St. Louis, by 
Charles A. Lindbergh. [Illustrated by 
Georges Schreiber. Scribner's. Unpaged. 
$2.75. Ages 6-10. 

Tue Secret, by Dorothy Clewes. Illustrated 
by Sofia. Coward-McCann. 121 pp. $2.50. 
Ages 7-11. 

SToRIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Piet 
Worm. Illustrated by the author. Sheed & 
Ward. Unpaged. $3.00. All ages. 

Tuirp Monkey, by Ann Nolan Clark. Illus- 
trated by Don Freeman. Viking. 44 pp. 
$2.50. Ages 4-8. 

Tram BiazerR oF THE Seas, by Jean Lee 
Latham. Illustrated by Victor Mays. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 245 pp. $2.75. Ages 10-14. 

TREASURE OF THE Monawks, by Teri Mar- 
tini. Illustrated by Robert Bradbury. St. 
Anthony Guild Press. 113 pp. $2.00. Ages 
8-11. 

Younc Mariner MEtvitte, by Jean Gould. 
Illustrated by Donald McKay. Dodd, Mead. 
280 pp. $3.00. High school age. 





Mary Stolz deals with an immensely 
popular subject, nursing. But her HOS- 
PITAL ZONE resembles a typical ca- 
reer book in no way. It is the story of 
an interesting young girl who happens 
to be a nurse. 

Honey Kirkwood, beautiful and flirta- 
tious at nineteen, is a senior student 
nurse, and a good one. Honey is a con- 
tradiction, even to herself. Serious about 
nursing, she admits that her prime in- 
terest is men. She reasons, the impor- 
tant thing “essentially, for girls, . . . is 
men. And, after a while, one man.” Set- 
tling on the one man is Honey’s prob- 
lem. She cannot decide that the one is 
Joey Preston, who has been her cham- 
pion since she was seven, and her swain 
for a time nearly as long. She cannot 
interest the fascinating intern who is, 
according to her intuitions, the one man 
she could love all her life with all her 
devotion. 

At the conclusion of the story, Honey’s 
problem is not solved. To have presented 
a romantic solution with finality would 
have been to dissipate the realness of 
the characterization. Honey is a complex 
personality in one of personality’s most 


overwhelming phases, the passage into 
adulthood. True to life, she is philo- 
sophic, introspective, melodramatic. 

Honey’s inner life is as clear-figured 
and absorbing as her exterior activities. 
The hospital doings, indeed, are the 
least convincing of the book’s actions. 
The feeling persists that Mrs. Stolz 
touches lightly on hospital peculiarities 
lest she render them falsely. 

MAKE A WISH FOR ME, by Len- 
ora Mattingly Weber, is a new Beany 
Malone story, carrying the popular high- 
school heroine through a number of har- 


rowing experiences during her junior , 


year. Chief harrower is Beany’s acci- 
dental protege, a flashy, loud newcomer 
to Harkness High, who antagonizes all 
the girls by flirting expertly with all 
the boys. Mainly because of this girl, 
Beany is led to do some serious think- 
ing about modern girl-boy relationships. 

While Beany is pursuing this prob- 
lem on the moral level, workaday af- 
fairs are whirling around her. They are 
built into a fast-moving, well-knit plot, 
containing humor, some drama, and a 
portion of the mysterious. 

Beany is the youngest child in the 
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Malone family, and a worthy repre- 
sentative of as nice and normal a group 
as young readers will meet. A girl of 
inbred honesty and friendliness, Beany 
actually suffers when circumstances 
force her, in the course of the plot, to 
be evasive with her family and friends. 
Her father is always concerned about his 
family, but lets the children know that 
they have his trust. As the Malones pro- 
ceed in their daily lives, each helping, 
in the routine as well as the rare, they 
illustrate a basically good family spirit, 
which the author's skill and restraint 
turn into a strong element of the fiction. 


O= OF THE best books about Eskimo 
life published in recent years has 
been skillfully adapted for young read- 
ers by Milton Lomask. Father Roger 
Buliard’s Inuk becomes the new Vision 
Book MY ESKIMOS: A PRIEST IN 
THE ARCTIC. 

Father Buliard writes about Eskimos 
and his experiences as he learns their 
way of life, a life so different from any- 
thing familiar that just a running ac- 
count would be worth reading. There is 
much more to the book than such an 
account. There are stories of adventures 
unusual even in the Arctic, and stories 
that illustrate the Eskimo view of life. 
To the Eskimo, only Inuk, the Eskimo 
himself, and Nanuk, the polar bear, are 
worth admiring. 

Father Buliard’s affectionate under- 
standing of these people underlies the 
entire story, and gives an added dimen- 
sion to it. With the entertainment and 
information, there is the lesson in Chris- 
tian charity, without which the entire 
book would be meaningless. 

TREASURE OF THE MO- 
HAWKS, by Teri Martini, is a biogra- 
phy of Venerable Kateri Tekakwitha, 
who lived most of her life among the 
savages of the Mohawk tribe, of which 
she was a member, and yet attained to 
such sanctity that she may one day be 
canonized. It would have been a better 
book if the author had achieved a con- 
trast, had succeeded in making the 
reader realize the mold of the savage 
about whom she writes. By stressing 
everyday incidents in Indian life, and 
by using dialogue with idiom from our 
everyday speech, she weakens the char- 
acter of the proud and cruel Mohawks. 
Consequently, the astounding fact of 
the saintly Kateri Tekakwitha’s emerg- 
ing from such an unlikely environment 
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loses force. The book, however, should 
be of interest to young teen-agers not 
yet ready for an adult biography of Ka- 
teri Tekakwitha. 

THE IMPRACTICAL CHIMNEY 
SWEEP, by Rosemary Anne Sisson, is 
a very nice sort-of-a-fairytale for inter- 
mediate readers. It follows the wander- 
ings through Sussex of young John Wil- 
liam, impractical son of a most prac- 
tical chimney sweep. John William is 
determined to prove that he, too, can be 
practical. In his travels, he cleans many 
chimneys, having first made friends 
with the householders. Because John 
William could never take money from a 





THE FOLLOWING adult books 

reviewed in this issue are recom- 

mended for high school libraries: 

All or Nothing, by Murray Bal- 
lantyne 

The Holyday Book, by Francis X. 
Weiser, S.]. 

I Was Chaplain on the Franklin, 
by Joseph O’Callahan, S.J. 

James by the Grace of God, by 
Hugh Ross Williamson 

The Last Crusader, by Louis de 
Wohl 

A Right To Be Merry, by Sister 
Mary Francis, P.C. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola, by Leonard 
von Matt and Hugo Rahner, 
S.J. 

Saints and Ourselves, edited by 
Philip Caraman, S.]. 














friend for a favor done, his practical 
sweeping tour nets him little coin. But 
he does carry away a bundle of the best 
Sussex flints and a worn halter. These 
treasures, together with the memory of 
his gypsy-mother’s saying—“There’s more 
things in chimneys than soot,” lead John 
William to a satisfying state of happi- 
ness, if not to excessive practicality. 

After a slow start, marked by some 
overdone cuteness, The Impractical 
Chimney Sweep settles into pace. John 
William associates with some mildly 
Dickensian characters, and each encoun- 
ter is a total story that fits pleasantly into 
the whole. The humor could be called 
soft, the characterization, gentle, but the 
book has personality of the type to catch 
imaginative young readers, and to charm 
older folk who are susceptible to fresh 
and clever miniatures. 

In THE SECRET, by Dorothy Clew- 
es, two English children find an aban- 
doned, hidden garden in back of the 
severely modern apartment building 
where they live. In the garden they are 
able to do all the things that apartment- 
dwelling children must be forbidden: 
keep a pet rabbit, eat a picnic lunch, 
boil a kettle for tea, and raise a garden 
of flowers and lettuce. It is inevitable 
that their precious secret be discovered, 
but the discovery has an unexpectedly 
happy ending for them and for the poor- 
little-rich-boy schoolmate whom they 
had always avoided. 

The Secret is a simple but substantial 
tale, well-written, and strong in its un- 
derstatement. There is infallible appeal 
for youngsters in the fact of finding and 
furnishing a secret place, an appeal in- 
tensified by details a child can cherish 
for their familiarity and just-rightness. 

In RIDE ON THE WIND, Alice 
Dalgliesh adapts for young readers the 
climax of Charles A. Lindbergh’s The 
Spirit of St. Louis, his story of his early 
years and the flight to Paris. Sketching 
in his childhood, the author concentrates 
on the flight, preparations and actual air 
hours. She makes very vivid the loneli- 
ness and the heavy weariness of the 
hours over the ocean. Brief, dramatic, 
and nicely illustrated by Georges Schrei- 
ber, Ride on the Wind will give young- 
sters knowledge of Lindbergh’s achieve- 
ment and an appreciation of its recent- 
ness. 

INSIDE THE ARK AND OTHER 
STORIES, by Caryll Houselander, is a 
collection of tales which will entertain 
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and edify young readers, and ‘impress 
their elders. Wonder of wonders in a 
children’s book of moral tales, each story 
is distinctively plotted. The stories are 
written in a style which is perfection of 
its kind: the imitation of the voice of 
an accomplished, personal storyteller. 

The loveliness, the warmth, the qual- 
ity of the story-making will delight chil- 
dren. They may or may not catch the 
strange, startling inspiration behind a 
number of the tales. Consider the story 
of the discontented little girl to whom 
the Virgin grants the privilege of being, 
for one hour, totally as is the enshrined 
Ikon of Mary in the village church, 
looking down on the prayers of suppli- 
ants. Or, the book’s last story, a gem, 
about a proud rooster newly become the 
father of twelve chicks. He is frightened 
at first to see a small boy hovering about 
his new family; but the spellbound child 
is very gentle, drinking in a new ex- 
perience, one he is to call upon in his 
later years to express anguish: “Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, how often would I 
have gathered you under my wings as 
the hen gathers her chicks, and you 
would not.” 

Inside the Ark is a lovely book: in 
its beautifully individual way, a prayer 
book, and perfect for family reading. 


ret Worm’s STORIES FROM 

THE OLD TESTAMENT is a pic- 
torially impressive book which re-tells 
the story of Genesis, for younger read- 
ers. The illustrations are complex and 
colorful, with gold the predominating 
tone. According to the author, “I under- 
stood the necessity to use gold, because 
the language is like gold.” Like gold, 
sometimes too hard and brilliant for 
youngsters, the language will need adult 
explanation. There is no modification of 
the force of the Scriptures: left to be cut 
down for a youngster’s understanding 
are such things as the murder of Abel, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the theft of Esau’s 
birthright. 

For an eager adult, Stories from the 
Old Testament will serve as an outline 
for teaching Genesis, with the special 
value of being magnificently attractive 
to the eye. 

FUN FOR CHRIS, by Blossom E. 
Randall, a story-book for youngest read- 
ers, is a basic statement about the broth- 
erhood of men, and of small boys. Pre- 
schooler Chris makes friends with Toby, 
a little older and very much darker. ‘The 
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THE BOOK 
OF LIFE 


The Story of the New Testament 


By DanieL-Rops. A great author dramatically retells 
the life of Jesus, against the background of His times, 
and of the spreading of the Gospels in the days of the 
Roman persecution. //lustrated by Fritz Kredel. 

Ages 10-14 October 18, $3.75 


The Book of Books 
The Story of the Old Testament 


A companion volume to The Book of Life. Contains the fa- 
mous Bible stories from the Creation to the coming of Jesus. 
Ready $3.75. Both books boxed, $7.50. 





As 


THE OPEN naka 5 


Edited by PAMELA Wuit Lock. A fresh and ageless Somat of 
stories, prayers, songs, and poems. Here is a book for boys and 
girls to enjoy, and to treasure all their lives. Profusely illustrated 
by Marcia Lane Foster. Ages 10-16 October 18, $3.75 





The Twelve Apostles The Selfish Giant 


Written and illustrated by KatH- By Oscar Wipe. Little-known, but 

ARINE Woop. “Presentation is clear still a classic, the beautiful tale 

and dignified and drawings are in- about an unhappy giant. Illustrated 

teresting. Recommended.”— Helen by Mary Fidelis Todd. 

M. Brogan, Library Journal. Ages 5-8 $2.00 
Ages 7-10 $2.50 


Mary is Our Mother Little eich 
By F. R. Boscuvocet. “A small for Little Peop e 


jewel of a book, to be read to chil- By KaTHARINE Woop. “Particular- 


dren ... and by children,” says ly suitable for night prayers and for 
Information about this charming the child to carry to church.” — 
life of the Mother of Jesus. Catholic School Journal. 

Ages 6-10 $2.00 Ages 3-6 $1.50 






(Available in Canada from Alvernia Pub. Co., 
except “‘The Open Book”’) 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., N.Y. 8 
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two little boys discuss the difference in 
the color of their skin, but never form 
any unhappy conclusions until an older 
friend asks Chris, “Why are you playing 
with that black boy?” The question pre- 
cipitates a crisis which is well handled 
by Chris’ mother. 

Neither imaginative nor moving, Fun 
for Chris is adequate for youngsters who 
are beginning to wonder about the prob- 
lem it presents. 

Ann Nolan Clark’s THIRD MON- 
KEY is a delightful and original fable 
for youngest readers. Because there is 
usually only one baby in a mother mon- 
key’s nest, the triplets cause a disturb- 
ance in the monkey village, particularly 
the very nearly unheard-of third mon- 
key. Chip on his shoulder, Third Mon- 
key decides to be something different, 
something like a man, or an anteater, 
or a toucan bird. His efforts to be some- 
thing else, however, are always monkey- 
like. With such natural competence does 
he carry on monkey business that he 
soon achieves a real fame in the large 
band of monkeys. 

Third Monkey combines authentic 
jungle details with light-hearted humor 
in. telling a good story. Marked by 
rhythm and repetition, the text reads 
easily, and could well be performed. The 
illustrations, by Don Freeman, are real- 
istic, comic, colorful and full of action. 

HAROLD’S FAIRY TALE, by 
Crockett Johnson, is a new adventure of 
the wide-eyed young man who makes 
adventures with his purple crayon. The 
book progresses as did its predecessor, 
Harold and the Purple Crayon, with 
Harold sketching out things and people 
in comic, broad purple outline. This 
time, he wanders into an enchanted gar- 
den where nothing grows, and ingeni- 
ously drives forth the enchantress, a 
giant witch in a pointed hat. 

Story and illustrations are sprightly. 
Youngsters will be amused by Harold, 
and perhaps entertained by attempting 
to duplicate his drawings with a faith- 
ful purple crayon of their own. 

HARRY THE DIRTY DOG, by 
Gene Zion, is a moral tale for very 
youngest readers, about a white dog 
with black spots who gets so dirty that 
his masters cannot recognize him. The 
illustrations are bright and cartoonish; 
the text is in no way remarkable. The 
idea is simple, and satisfying to the very 
young, but is sustained without much 
cleverness. 
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The Priest and the Outsider 
(Continued from page 113) 


living which consequently makes life 
“the most important of all things.” This 
would seem a complete reversal of the 
ideas behind Barbusse’s hero; but be- 
tween death being “the most important 
of all ideas” and life becoming “the most 
important of all things,” there is not the 
deadlock of contraries which might be 
supposed. Remember, both figures have 
been created by novelists and they are 
characters, like the novelists themselves, 
who are subject to human vulnerability; 
and human vulnerability sooner or later 
leads men to think about belief. Think 
is the operative word, since it need not 
necessarily imply acceptance. Yet the 
very act of thinking presupposes free- 
will to do so; and as the will can only 
operate if there is a first motive, so with- 
out this motive there can be no willing; 
to telescope Mr. Wilson’s argument, mo- 
tive becomes a matter of belief: “You 
would not want to do anything unless 
you believed it possible and meaning- 
ful.” If this first motive did not exist, 
then the views of H. G. Wells or Sartre 
would be much easier to accept; indeed, 
the acceptance that they have already 
won, has been largely due to the power 
of their polemic to persuade others that 
freedom is mythical. Yet “even if we 
decide in advance that the answer is 
‘No’ [to such thinkers], there is much 
to be learned from the exercise of chang- 
ing our viewpoint.” 

This is an admirable precept, for it 
means temporarily learning the art of 
stepping into others’ shoes. For meta- 
phorically it is the ability to know 
whether such a thought is born by tap- 
ping a bistro table or from carpet slippers 
shuffling under a desk that lends The 
Outsider its rare quality. Not since the 
appearance of The Mind and Heart of 
Love, ten years ago, have I come across 
it. In a word, it is intuition—but it is 
intuition of an order more common to 
the novelist or poet than the philosopher 
or theologian. Meanwhile if this explains 
the title I have chosen for this article, | 
should also explain that it is not so much 
my intention to compare Mr. Wilson 
with Father D’Arcy—there is nearly forty 
years between them—but instead to ex- 
amine some of that uncharted territory 
where the Outsider now and again comes 
across the priest. 


It has been said that Father D’Arcy 


so well understands the authors whose 
ideas he wishes to elaborate that it is 
often difficult to know exactly where 
their thought ends and his begins; his 
style blends too perfectly the text with 
the commentary. Certainly, Mr. Wilson 
never alters the tone of his prose so that 
the divisions between quotation and 
comment are clearly apparent. Yet both 
books reveal a sharing of many of the 
same sources; they can both be read as 
diverting anthologies and authors that 
are common to them both include Blake, 
Chesterton, Eliot, Goethe, William, 
James, St. John of the Cross, Kierke- 
gaard, Nietzsche, Novalis, Pascal, Rilke, 
Shakespeare, Shaw, H. G. Wells and 
W. B. Yeats. 


A story is told of how once the Com- 
munists imported an American 
newsreel which they hoped would serve 
as propaganda of western decadence. 
The scene that was expected to expose 
such degeneracy was of some Negro riot- 
ers in the deep South being brought to 
order by the truncheons of the police. 
Yet from the auditorium there arose only 
cries of surprise: “They are wearing 
shoes, the blacks are wearing shoes.” 
When the house lights went up, the 
audience began to stamp; some of the 
peasants grew singularly conscious of 
their poorly covered feet. Now I have 
quoted this story because in the reaction 
of the Russian audience lies an unex- 
pectedness that gives the scene a poetry 
not unlike that evoked by ‘Dostoevsky 
when one of the brothers Karamazov 
fears to let the police take off his shoes 
lest they discover the holes in his socks. 

Maybe this is not poetry in the ac- 
cepted sense of rhyme and meter;: but 
in essence it is poetry, saying many 
things at one and the same time. For 
example the incident in the Russian po- 
lice station is as much a commentary on 
human pride, self-respect and poverty as 
the reaction of the Ukrainian peasants 
to the American Negroés. Again, both 
scenes are open to symbolic interpreta- 
tions: the Karamazovs, like the Negroes, 
are Outsiders of a kind—as much scape- 
goats for the petty bourgeois officials of 
the Csar as for the white consciences of 
democrats. The desire to find scapegoats 
is universal. Moreover, whereas the psy- 
chiatrist traces the cause to a guilt-com- 
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plex the priest accounts for it as the 
price of original sin. Yet at different 
levels, both are right—just as both the 
item in the newsreel and the scene from 
the novel are possessed of a poetic qual- 
ity which make them open to a host of 
different interpretations. All these inter- 
pretations are facets of the truth, al- 
though when they are added up they 
achieve a synthesis. In music the effect 
might be compared with a fugue in 
which the main theme is developed and 
grows in revelation each time it is re- 
peated. So it is that Father D’Arcy, his 
ear attuned to the inner music of a 
fugue, never scruples to appeal to poets, 
psychologists, philosophers and_ theolo- 
gians, one after the other. “Those who 
have been trained in a certain school of 
scholarship may complain that [my writ- 
ings] . . . do not belong to any genre 
of scholarly work.” He then goes on: “I 
cannot see that this matters so long as 
the truth is made manifest.” Thus many 
of his truths are born of intuition which 
is later backed up by learning and 
footnotes. Yet sometimes intuitions can 
become obsessions. 

Properly understood, obsessions are a 
healthy part of a writer’s character. They 
create a bend in his work as certain as 
the bend created in men by original sin. 
From his first book, Father D’Arcy has 
had an obsession with love in all its 
various forms; in his first book, Mr. Wil- 
son shows an obsession with his Out- 
sider theme that looks as if it will last 
the rest of his life. It only remains here 
to show how various forms of love effect 
the Outsider. 

Sin is a shutting of the soul to love 
whereas original sin merely emphasizes 
the inevitable yet imperfect nature of 
even the best human love. A perfect so- 
ciety is an impossible dream; a healthy 
society is not. The present dilemma, or 
rather the dilemma of all thought since 
the Renaissance as T. E. Hulme pointed 
out (a favorite author with Mr. Wilson), 
is that dogmas such as original sin have 
been discountenanced. But discounten- 
anced, passed over or forgotten, they can 
never be obliterated. Shaw ended one of 
his later plays with the spotlights dying 
away on the stage until only the central 
character could be seen proclaiming that 
it was necessary to go on talking, that 
somewhere lost among the talk would be 
found the word, the voice or the idea 
which would make all other words 
meaningful. This sounds suspiciously 
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like an unconscious echo of the last gos- 
pel; it is perhaps what causes Mr. Wil- 
son not only to salute Shaw as a Master 
for the present age, but to see in his 
dramas a pronounced mystical element. 
By a curious coincidence, a tribute vol- 
ume offered to the late Abbess of Stan- 
brook contains many letters that passed 
between her and Shaw (In A Great 
Tradition, edited by the Benedictines.of 
Stanbrook); constantly in the corre- 
spondence there are requests that the 
community shall never forget him in the 
prayers at their daily office; perhaps, after 
all, there would come from their prayers 
the word, voice or idea that would illum- 
inate all. Now at the time of writing his 
book Mr. Wilson could not have known 
of the details of this correspondence (the 
publication of the tribute volume was 
several months after the appearance in 


England of The Outsider), and I think 


The latest in the series based on 
the television talks that inspire 
and delight millions every week. 


LIFE IS 
WORTH 
LIVING 


FOURTH SERIES 


by Fulton J. Sheen 





As full of wisdom and irresistible good humor as its 
three predecessors, Bishop Sheen’s newest book based 
on his famous televised chats covers a host of fasci- 
nating subjects. From Communism to courtship, from 
the atomic bomb to what makes us laugh, each in- 
triguing chapter reveals the author’s deep and moving 
faith. Not only his vast and enthusiastic television au- 
dience, but anyone who gives. thought to the spiritual 
problems of today will want to own this important new 
book by one of America’s great religious leaders. Illus- 
trated with sprightly and amusing line drawings by Dik 
Browne. $3.95 at your bookstore. 
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that this may be said to serve as a fair 
instance of the author’s intuition. For if 
there are one or two debatable judg- 


ments about Blake and Diaghileff they 


in no way impair the main line of the - 


argument. At every turn of his thesis he 
can be described as a critic who is also 
an illuminator. 

Father D’Arcy, with his superior years, 
is more of a dazzler. I coin the term spe- 
cially. There is always a point at which 
the light blinds, at which the eyes must 
let the vision be subject to faith. Poets 
and mystics frequently try to record this 
experience; then critics, philosophers and 
theologians try to dissect it. Yet there 
exists a territory, scarcely charted, where 
there can be no sharp divisions of ap- 
proach between poetic, philosophical 
and theological; where every experience 
—sensual, visual or oral—unites. The 
problem of civilization (according to Mr. 
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Wilson) is “the adoption of a religious 
attitude that can be assimilated as ob- 
jectively as the headlines of last Sun- 
day’s newspapers.” Father D’Arcy has 
shown a tendency never to refrain from 
quoting extracts from newspapers in his 
books, just as the author’s judgments in 
The Outsider have been quite obviously 
tempered by his experience as a washer- 
up, sleeping under hedges, and sitting 
with the new generation who have once 
more made London’s coffee bars into 
penny universities. 

‘Despite nearly forty years difference, 
both writers have accepted life in the 
round; their apparent unorthodoxy is 
really no more than an optical illusion, 
born from a steady refusal to let their 
minds become enclosed. For as religious 


or spiritual self-satisfaction is death to 
the priest, so provincial or academic self- 
satisfaction is death to the creative critic. 
Fear of such complacency may well 
drive the artist to the periphery of so- 
ciety where he will encounter the priest 
as another fellow Outsider, since it must 
be remembered that the Outsider is not 
necessarily an artist; he is first an indi- 
vidual, and the individual who begins 
as an Outsider may discover, in his 
search to find a meaning for his life, that 
he ends it as a saint. Every soldier car- 
ries a field marshall’s baton in his knap- 
sack; he may not find it, but none the 
less he carries it. So every individual 
carries around him his own particular 
aura; it may grow dull and clouded, or 
clarify into the radiance of a halo. 





How | Learned to Write Novels 
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the hills. My mother had mis-read the 
catalogue. The requirements for first 
year Greek were much less stringent 
than she, in her innocence, had sup- 
posed. When my faculty adviser found 
that I had had some grammar he put me 
in third year Greek, with three or four 
“sharks.” We read the Odyssey the first 
semester, Thucydides Peloponnesian 
War the second. The sharks dropped out 
after that. They had had all the Greek 
that was “required.” 

Then occurred an event which was 
of great importance to me as a future 
fiction writer. The professor, of whom I 
went in as great awe as I have ever felt 
towards any human being, called to me 
one day as I was leaving class and told 
me that if I would like to continue the 
study of Greek he would be willing to 
offer a course he had not offered for 
several years because there had been 
nobody who wanted to take it. The 
course would consist of the reading of 
one of Aeschylus’ plays and Sophocles’ 
‘Oedipus Tyrannus and, if we had 
enough time, Sophocles’ Oedipus Colo- 
neus. 

I had been feeling rather down-cast 
all year. I had by no means “mastered” 
White’s First Greek, as my recitations in 
class showed only too well. One of the 
sharks, with whom I sometimes studied, 
was always having to set me right on 
my syntax. I could hardly believe that 
he meant what he said. Neither could 
my classmates. “Now he'll find out all 
you don’t know” one of them prophe- 
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. sied, But we set to work. The first year 


we read the Prometheus and the Aga- 
memnon and the next year Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus and Oedipus Colo- 
neus and after that the Antigone. I 
flunked trigonometry and calculus and 
would have flunked physics if a boy 
friend hadn’t written up my experi- 
ments for me. But I never neglected to 
translate my 100 lines a day—except on 
one occasion when I had stayed out late 
at a party and early the next morning 
rushed around to the library and pro- 
vided myself with a “trot.” “Miss Gor- 
don,” my mentor said kindly as I was 
attempting to translate a passage from 
the Antigone, “I hesitate to say that you 
are wrong, but the weight of opinion is 
against your rendering of kata in that 
context. Jebb is the only authority who 
ascribes that particular meaning to it.” 
I took Sir Richard Jebb right back to the 
library and never consulted him again. 
I was convinced that where the Greek 
tragedians were concerned my professor 
had second sight. 

I don’t think that it does a young 
person any harm to feel that way about 
a teacher and I have observed that in 
the case of imaginative writers there is 
always some teacher, who, as it were, 
suddenly unlocks the portals of a world 
hardly as yet envisioned. 


As WE DROVE into the village that 
bright morning in June so many 
years later I was devoutly thankful that 
I had had the privilege of studying un- 





der such a man and I resolved that the 
first thing I would do would be to call 
upon him and thank him for all he had 
done for me. 

But he was not there to be thanked. 
Only the year before he had joined the 
faculty of a college on the Pacific coast. 
Friends of whom I enquired said that it 
was perhaps “for the best.” His head, 
they said, had always “been in the 
clouds,” and as the years passed he 
seemed more and more to lose contact 
with the world about him. He had de- 
veloped some odd habits, too. In the 
evenings, when the other profs were re- 
laxing in their quaint, well-appointed 
houses in the village, a light could be 
seen burning in his office up on the hill. 
Freshmen sometimes lurked under the 
windows and then scampered about un- 
der the oaks, parodying the sounds that 
rolled forth from those windows on the 
night air. He spent his evenings up 
there, alone, chanting Greek verse. 

The reception of an honorary degree 
entails some effort. During the next few 
days I had to attend a number of teas 
and receptions, but I found time to go 
to the library one afternoon. I was slated 
to speak at an alumni luncheon the 
next day. I had already decided that my 
brief talk would be a tribute to my 
Greek professor. I thought that it would 
be nice to embellish it with some classi- 
cal allusions in the old style. But it was 
hard to find what I wanted. I blundered 
around in the stacks until I came on 
Sidgwick’s edition of the Agamemnon. 
The very sight of its dull, reddish covers 
brought the past back with a rush. I 
stood there, holding the book in my 
hands for several seconds before I dared 
open it. Finally I opened it and slowly 
turned page after page. Here and there 
I came on a word that was familiar but 
I could not make out the whole of a 
single sentence. I went on stubbornly 
turning the pages and came to: 


epei d’akouein sou katestrammai tade 
eim’es domoun melathra porphuras patoun 


(Since I have been over-borne to hearken to 
thee in this, I will tread upon a purple 
path-way as I pass to my palace halls.) 


That is what Agamemnon says after 
a good deal of discussion with his wife, 
Clytemnestra, as to whether or not he 
ought to tread upon the purple tapestry 
she has laid down to welcome him on 
his victorious return from the siege of 
Tlium. 
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Clytemnestra, who has never forgiven 
him for the sacrifice of their daughter, 
Iphigenia, plans with her lover, Aegis- 
thus, to kill him. Agamemnon, who evi- 
dently has a foreboding of what is to 
come, may even feel that Clytemnestra 
is laying it on a bit thick, for he tells 
her not to “pamper me with loud- 
mouthed acclaim. ’T’is the gods we must 
honour thus; but for a mortal to tread 
upon broidered fineries is, to my judg- 
ment, ground for dread.” Clytemnestra 
deals him out still more flattery and he 
yields, and in the same breath fore-tells 
his death when he says: “Quick, let 
some one loose my sandal. . . . As I 
tread upon these purple vestments may 
I not be smitten from afar by the glance 
of Heaven’s eye.” 

The words which I had not read in so 
many years gradually took on a familiar 
look. The tapestry upon which Agamem- 
non walked to his death came before me, 
like something half-forgotten but well- 
known in childhood, of a dark purple, 
surely, the colour of wine made from 
grapes that have been touched by frost— 
“when Zeus maketh wine from the bit- 
ter grape,” Clytemnestra says—embroi- 
dered with silver and gold threads which 
doubtless showed forth symbolically 
some of the history of the ill-fated house. 
There are in imaginative literature some 
scenes, some objects which seem to us as 
real as any place we have ever visited, 
any object we have held in our hands. 

The conjuring up of such scenes is 
the primary task of the imaginative 
writer. Long and bitter experience, how- 
ever, has convinced me that the begin- 
ning writer will go to almost any lengths 
in order to evade this task. In his stories 
the action takes place in a void and con- 
sequently seems unreal. He leaves out 
the life-blood of his story in the interests 
of what he calls “economy.” My con- 
cluding lecture of the year is usually 
on this subject. I call this lecture, which 
I feel obliged to give to every class, 
“True and False Economy in Fiction.” 
The old-timers in the class refer to it as 
“The Fringing and the Stuffing” because 
I refer so often to that little old-fash- 
ioned, stuffed, fringed chair upon which 
Madame de Vinnet sat when Lambert 
Strether first called upon her, maintain- 
ing that without that article of furniture 
James could never have brought that 
scene off. I also refer frequently to the 
furnishings of the Maison Vanquer, to 
a weed that grows in a cranny of the 
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wall of the house in which Eugenie 
Grandet lives, to Charles Bovary’s cap, 
to the Turkish slippers his wife wears 
in her boudoir, to a bush upon which a 
nightingale perches in one of Chekhov's 
stories, to the picture of the little princes 
in the tower worked in coloured wools 
by one of Stephen Daedalus’ aunts and 
to that piece of soap which Mr. Bloom 
clutches in his hand for such a long 
time. (In class I had fallen into the habit 
of calling this sort of thing “Flaubertian 
three dimensionalism” but shame-faced- 
ly, in a desperate effort to pin it down. 
Plumbers, electricians and nuclear physi- 
cists can have conversation bristling with 
technical terms, painters talk unabashed- 
ly of planes and masses, but let a fiction 
writer use a technical term and he will 
shortly be brought to task by somebody 
like Mr. John O’Hara!) 

Standing there between the stacks, in 
the somewhat musty air of the little 
brick building, I suddenly realized 
where I had first been initiated into these 
and other secrets of my craft—not in the 
works of Flaubert or Chekhov or James 
Joyce, but in Aeschylus’ great play. My 
old professor had given that passage a 
thorough explication de texte, pointing 
out what.a sound foundation the tapes- 
try upon which Agamemnon is so loath 
to set his foot provides for the whole 
action. He had said something else, too, 
which has stayed with me all these 
years and has been of more practical 
help than anything anybody has ever 
said to me about the craft of fiction. He 
affirmed that if that carpet had not been 
laid down—so firmly that one has the 
illusion that one can see the very threads 
of which it is woven—that Aeschylus 
could never have achieved the superb 
irony which plays like summer lightning 
over the whole action, for everything 
that either Clytemnestra or Agamemnon 
says has a double meaning, from the 
speech in which she calls down upon 
herself the wrath of the gods (as will 
be seen in The Libation Bearers by 
boasting of her fondness for her hus- 
band, to the moment when she hastens 
his and, unwittingly, her own fate by 
rebuking one of her women for not lay- 
ing the carpet down faster, exclaiming: 
“Quick, with purple let his path be 
strewn, that Justice may usher him to a 
home he ne’er hopes to see.” 

I resolved that at the alumni luncheon 
the next day I would pay my tribute to 
this scholar who is also a brilliant teacher 
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of creative writing—in that he has mas- 
tered the secret of reading “creatively.” 
I resolved that in my talk to the alumni 
I would try to set forth what was only 
the truth as far as I was concerned: I 
had got more practical knowledge of the 
craft of fiction in Greek IV than any- 
body was ever likely to acquire in one 
of my classes in creative writing. 


B" I piv nor succeed in’ delivering 
my tribute in the way I had 
planned. Somebody stole my thunder, 
said what I was going to say better than 
I could say it. Among those who received 
honorary degrees was a man who is, per- 
haps, the most famous “name” in radio 
today. The radio magnate was the first 
speaker at the alumni luncheon. He had 
evidently done some research into the 
history of the college and had discovered 
that one of its claims to fame is the fact 
that the first telephone wires were 
strung from the physics laboratory on 
“the hill” to one of the stores in the vil- 
lage. (Princeton makes the same claim 


for its famous physicist, Joseph Henry. . 


I have no difficulty in crediting both 
claims.) Our speaker told some amusing 
stories of our alma mater’s old physics 
professor, of his absent-mindedness, his 
eccentricity, and ended with a rousing 
tribute to “the professor whose head is 
in the clouds,” on every campus. It is the 
professor who does not keep step with 
the rest, the professor who is absorbed 
in his own thoughts, concerned with 
some idea, some invention that as yet 
exists only in his imagination, who is of 
the greatest value on a campus, he said, 
and, indeed, in the world of business, 
for it is out of such lonely absorptions 
and imaginings that the mechanical mar- 
vels that shape our modern way of liv- 
ing come. 

When we received our “sheep-skins” 
—I am proud to record that the college 
held to the old custom: the degrees were 
in Latin—the radio magnate at once sat 
down and tried to translate. his. He flat- 
tered me by asking my help with a word 
here and there. We became friendly. I 
was delighted to find that his early edu- 
cation had been even more irregular 
than mine. 

He was born in Russia. When he was 
three years old his father, a trader, sold 
his small stock of goods and set off for 
America, “the land of promise,” plan- 
ning to send for his family as.soon as he 
could. The men of the mother’s family 
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had been rabbis or Talmudic scholars 
for generations. When the child, David, 
was six years old he was sent alone on 
a thousand mile journey by train to a 
far-off settlement in Siberia where his 
grand-uncle was a rabbi. The village had 
only twelve inhabitants and David was 
the only child. There were for him no 
sand-piles, no finger-painting, no sculp- 
ture in papier-mache, no “directed play,” 
and above all, no waiting about for 
“reading readiness.” He got up at seven 
o'clock every morning and studied, ex- 
cept for brief interludes for meals, until 
eight o'clock every night. 

“I had to master the Hebrew first,” 
he told me, “and after that I had to learn 
how to translate it into the colloquial 
tongue. My grand-uncle taught me by 
assigning me 2,000 words a day to mem- 
orize! Twelve thousand words a week! 
Every Thursday I was given an exami- 
nation. If I was not letter-perfect, I 
caught it! 

“I never had any intention of becom- 
ing a rabbi, but I realized that if I didn’t 
do what my grand-uncle told me to do 
that I never would get to do any of the 
things I wanted to do. At the age of six 
I concentrated all my powers in an ef- 
fort to get the thing over with as soon 
as possible. I looked on my studies then 
only as a disagreeable task but I have 
since come to the conclusion that if I 
accomplished anything out of the ordi- 
nary it is because my powers of concen- 
tration and memory were developed 
early in life—by the discipline required 
of me by my grand-uncle. It was tough 
going then but I am thankful now for 
every hour of study I put in.” 

His father was finally able to send for 
his family. They moved into a tiny flat 
on the East Side of New York. A few 
weeks later the father became seriously 
ill. The nine-year-old David had to sup- 
port the family. “I did not mind that,” 
he said, “but I was worried about 
whether I'd be able to work and go to 
school, too. But my mother fixed that. 
We worked out a schedule by which I 
got up at four o'clock in the morning 
and delivered papers until it was time 
for school to open, then after school 
hours I worked as delivery boy for a 
butcher shop in the neighborhood.” 

He was a little over nine years old 
when, for the first time in his life, he 
attended classes with other children. He 
knew no English, but he knew how to 
study. In a few weeks he had mastered 





the alphabet and within a year he could 
read and speak English fluently. By the 
time he was fifteen years old he had a 
news-stand of his own and also had a 
job as messenger with the Postal Tele- 
graph and Commercial Cable company 
in the old Herald building. A few years 
later he became assistant operator at the 
Marconi Wireless office. Radio was then 
in its infancy. The American Marconi 
company had only four coastal stations 
and there were only four sea-going ves- 
sels equipped with radio. ‘The Marconi 
company was losing money. Neverthe- 
less, the foreign-born boy, who had come 
by his education the hard way, realized 
that radio would be “the big thing” in 
the future. He decided that he would 
be the man who knew all about it. But 
the technical field which had just been 
opened up was so vast that he could not 
hope to master it in his spare time. He 
therefore gave up his various jobs and 
took a post as operator of a wireless sta- 
tion which had a fine technical library 
but which was situated on a coast so 
wild and lonely that the company had a 
hard time keeping men there. He stayed 
at that post two years, studying eight 
hours a day and at the same time acquir- 
ing such skill in the sending and re- 
ceiving of messages that when he eft 
there he was probably the fastest wire- 
less operator in America. Shortly after- 
wards, at the age of eighteen, he became 
manager of the radio station in John 
Wanamaker’s New York store, then the 
most powerful station in the country. 

On April 14, 1912, the giant luxury 
liner Titanic crashed into a half sub- 
merged iceberg and sank four hour later. 
David Sarnoff was at the Wanamaker 
station when the news came. By govern- 
ment order, every other wireless station 
in the country was closed so that there 
might be no interference in the receiv- 
ing of messages from the sinking ship. 
The young operator stayed at his post 
three days and three nights, leaving it 
only when the list of the rescued was 
complete, to the last survivor. 

Largely as the result of the sinking of 
the Titanic, Congress passed a law that 
every sea-going vessel which carries - 
more than fifty passengers must be 
equipped with wireless. The Marconi 
company became a global organization 
almost over-night and the boy, who had 
been making efforts which would seem 
superhuman to the contemporary Amer- 
ican student, became its head. 
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WAS ENORMOUSLY interested in this 

American “success story” which I 
elicited from him piece-meal as we stood 
together in line at the president's recep- 
tion or the various teas. I thought of my 
pupil who would not study Greek be- 
cause “there are so many subjects that 
are more important nowadays,” and I 
wondered how large a part the study of 
Hebrew had played in his success. I 
suspected that the study of this ancient 
language had been more profitable to 
him than a dozen of the “survey” courses 
with which our colleges abound now- 
adays would have been. Certainly, no 
man who has not had a strict mental 
discipline could have achieved what he 
had achieved, and I know no better 
way to acquire such a discipline than by 
the study of a language which is no 
longer subject to the vicissitudes which 
beset any vernacular. He had met chal- 
lenges that I could never have met, his 
discipline had been much stricter than 
any I had undergone, but I came to the 
conclusion that in one way, at least, our 
experiences had been similar. What He- 
brew had been to him Greek had been 
to me. I had never been able to read 
Aeschylus or Sophocles or Euripides 
with ease and now could hardly make 
out a line from one of the great plays, 
but I used my native language with a 
greater precision than I could ever have 
used it if I had never studied Greek, and 
so, as a novelist, I was still benefiting 
from the hours I spent years ago, making 
those awkward translations. 

I did not go directly back to New 
York from West Virginia. Instead, I 
stopped over the week-end in a tree- 
shaded university town some fifty miles 
from the metropolis. I had been brood- 
ing on education in general all the way 
back and after dinner, as we sat in his 
comfortable library, I shared some of 
my gloomy thoughts with my host, a 
professor of American literature who is 
also a distinguished writer. He rose and 
took from his desk a paper which he said 
was “an informal, unofficial report of 
the state of literacy of two sophomore 
classes” in that great university. It was 
headed: “Ici on n’ecrit pas Anglais.” I 
quote a few of the answers given by 
Sophomore students in some final exam- 
inations in American literature: 


Thoreau’s theme had always been to 
leave things alone. 


The Scarlet Letter is suppose to be a 
true history taken from facts and the setting 
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is made by descriptions and the type of 
people are characterized by speech and 
ways. 

James was sick over the American lust 
for sex and money. This is why he went 
to England with T. S. Eliot so he could 
teach to European society. 

In The Hollow Men he describes souls 
who were not constructed with Whitman 
progress, but who wallow behind their 
masks in society. 

The American ideal seemed to hang void 
in America. 

America had to throw off the yolk of the 
past. 


My host and I exchanged glances. He 
shook his head sadly. “I’m afraid it does,” 
he said. “Perhaps we threw out the yolk 
with the eggshell!” 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 110) 


matic statements, but I have long contended 
that your publication outranks the vast ma- 
jority of its rivals. ... 
ExizaBeETH Cooper 
Matawan, New Jersey 


APPLAUSE FOR OUR AUTHORS 


Editor: Would you please send me a copy of 
the Books on Trial Spotlight on lives of the 
Saints, as offered in your June-July issue? 
Congratulations to you and to Mr. Attwater 
on a really valuable piece of work, and fur- 
ther congratulations on the splendid article by 
Father Murray... . 

Joun W. Papsene, S.J. 

Saint Mary’s College 

Saint Marys, Kansas 


Editor: Congratulations and thanks are in or- 
der for your reprinting of Father J. C. Mur- 
ray’s speech on “Literature and Censorship” 
which you carried in your June-July issue. I 
thought it a masterpiece, a distinct help to- 
ward clearing the air of the mists of confu- 
sion on the need and purpose of censorship. 

Eucene P. McCreesu, S.J. 

Wheeling College 

Wheeling, West Virginia 


NOW WHO’S PUSHING? 

Editor: After reading Dan Herr’s reference to 
me in the October issue of Books on Trial I 
can only say to Mr. Herr in the inelegant 
English that he constantly uses and that I 
think he might understand, “Keep your shirt 
on, Dan.” Image Books were published ex- 
actly two years ago. In the short space of two 
years we have published fiction (light and 
serious), biography, autobiography, apologet- 
ics, Church history, spiritual classics, hagiogra- 
phy, poetry, short stories, books on Our Lady, 
papal encyclicals, stories of missionaries, mar- 
tyrs and converts. Among the authors repre- 
sented are Cardinal Newman, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Hilaire Belloc, Georges Bernanos, Evelyn 
Waugh, Philip Hughes, Bruce Marshall, 
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Thomas a Kempis, St. Francis de Sales, Paul 
Horgan, Fulton J. Sheen, Thomas Merton, 
Myles Connolly, John Farrow and Karl Adam. 
Although I must admit I am a bit preju- 

diced, I am at a loss to see how we could be 
any beoeder in scope than that list indicates. 
Certainly, in two short years and in forty-three 
titles our scope, I think, has been quite broad. 
Furthermore, in the future we have plans for 
many other kinds of books and authors so 
that I can but conclude as I started in giving 
Mr. Herr a bit of advice which I think he 
could use quite broadly, “Keep your shirt on, 
Dan.” 

Joun J. DeELaNney 

Editor, Image Books 

Doubleday & Company 

New York, N.Y. 





The Wood Carvers 
of Oye-ekiti 
(Continued from page 115) 


are proved wrong, however, and eventu- 
ally they renounce their idols. Through- 
out the piece, which is a kind of popu- 
lar opera, local music, chant and other 
arts are used, while its message firmly 
instills the Christian revelation. 

Naturally this work causes controver- 
sy, among Africans as well as Europeans. 
Westernized Africans are liable to be 
scornful of their own artistic traditions, 
although the most intelligent of them 
are beginning to turn back to their own 
inheritance. But it is true that an Afri- 
can crucifix looks strikingly odd in a 
church built in European style. It needs 
to be in a completely African setting, to 
which the other African arts have con- 
tributed, such as their beadwork, orna- 
mental weaving, metal and leather work 
and pattern painting. Missionaries have 
devoted a fair amount of study to tradi- 
tional African customs and cultural 
forms during the past 100 years. In the 
coming decades we may expect that 
much of this work will be utilized in the 
promotion of a fully African church. Ac- 
cording to Pere Jean Danielou, the 
Church needs the Africans along with 
their traditions. He believes that the 
Church will experience a further litur- 
gical growth and development once the 
Church is fully established in that con- 
tinent with its own African hierarchy. 
These illustrations may be the first fal- 
tering notes, barely decipherable, of such 
a development. 


John M. Todd is the editor of “Springs 
of Morality” which will be published by 
Macmillan. 
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‘IF YOU ARE THINKING OF BUYING A 
BIBLE . .. THIS IS THE ONE TO BUY’’ 


This comment comes from Father Eamonn O’Doher- 
ty, Professor of Sacred Scripture at St. Columban’s 
Seminary, writing in THE PILOT. We couldn’t have 
ov it better ourselves. He is of course talking 
about:— 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


Translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
IN ONE VOLUME 


We liked these comments, too: 


“His style and clarity are unsurpassed 
... the punster was quite right in stat- 
ing ‘Knox illuminatio mea.’ ” — Rev. 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. in WOR- 
SHIP. 


“Of all modern translations this is the 
one that has the most direct appeal, 
especially to the sensitive and discrimi- 
nating reader.’ — Professor Robert C. 
Dentan in THE NEW YORK TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW. 


“An excellent. piece of book-making, 
handsome, well printed, easily han- 
dled.“ — Msgr. John S. Kennedy in 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR. 





This one volume Bible comes in four editions: 


Regular: maroon cloth, $7.50. Family: dark red cloth, red edges, silk 
marker, with eight extra pages for family records, $8.50. Black Leather: 
gold edges, gold stamping, silk marker, boxed, $15.00. As above, but 
bound in Black Morocco, $25.00. 


See them at your bookstore 


If you would like to see a leaflet showing an exact reproduction of two pages from this 
Bible, send a card to Michele MacGill at the address below. If you don’t get Sheed & 
Ward's OWN TRUMPET and would like to see the September number, which contains 
the whole of Professor Dentan’s review, or the Christmas number which will print at 
least one of the other reviews quoted above, just mention that on the same card. Both 
Trumpets and leaflet will come free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


Novemser, 1956 ai 
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Vincent J. Giese’s new book 


PATTERNS 
TEENAGERS 


A look at the life and problems of today’s teen- 
agers through the true-to-life experiences of a typical 
teenage crowd. The book contains 36 documentary 
photographs, human interest stories, ideas on training 
youth leaders plus 24 planned meetings for youth 
groups. Printed in two colors. 


Just released $3.50 


The Author 








THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, USA 


Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
Introduction by John J. Wright, D.D. 


A powerful and revealing commentary on the Catholic Church 
in the U.S.A. by twenty-four specialists who take a look at her 
life, history, organization, diversity, inner workings and influ- 
ence. 446 pages. 


Jordan Aumann, O.P. - Edward Marciniak 
Henry J. Browne Paul Marx, O.S.B. 
Harry J. Byrne Joseph N. Moody 

F. D. Cohalan Edward G. Murray 
John Tracy Ellis Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 
Dale Francis C. Joseph Nuesse 
Vincent J. Giese Walter J. Ong, S.J. 
Joseph B. Gremillion John A. O’Brien 
Frederick G. Hochwalt Edward O’Rourke 
George N. Kramer Edward A. Ryan, S.J. 
John La Farge, S.J. John L. Thomas, S.J. 
Robert E. Lucey, D.D. Gustave Weigel, S.J. 


November 10 $5.95 


At all bookstores 
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